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EDITORIALS 


THE ‘‘MARGERY’’ CASE 


E BELIEVE that the report by J. B. Rhine and Louisa E. 
Rhine (printed in this number of the Journa.), of their 
observations of the claimed spiritistic phenomena exhibited 

by the well-known medium, Mrs. Crandon (‘‘Margery’’), which 
have acquired such wide notoriety and given rise to such acri- 
monious discussion between her partisans and critics will prove 
of interest to our readers. We are glad to print this report 
because the writers, unlike the ordinary lay observers of medium- 
istic performances, are well qualified by previous experience, train- 
ing, and familiarity with such exhibitions, to observe accurately 
and pass judgment upon what they observe; and also because of 
the attempt recently made by the Journat to obtain evidence of a 
scientific character that would demonstrate beyond question the 
actuality of physical phenomena other than those referable to the 
forces known to physics and chemistry. Such so-called ‘‘super- 
normal’’ phenomena Mrs. Crandon and other mediums claim to 
produce and explain through spiritistic agencies. 

It will be remembered that in view of these claims and of the 
possibility that there may be phenomena, whatever their explana- 
tion, of the kind mentioned, the Journat offered a prize of $5,000 
to any one who could demonstrate their occurrence under scien- 
tifically controlled conditions to a committee appointed by the 
JournaL. The committee consisted of Professor Harlow Shapley, 
Director of the Harvard Observatory; Professor Theodore Lyman, 
Director of the Harvard Physical Laboratory; Professor Walter 
B. Cannon, Physiological Laboratory, Harvard Medical School; 
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Dr. ©. C. Pratt, Harvard Psychological Laboratory, and Harry 
Houdini. To gain the award, of course, certain conditions had to 
be fulfilled by any medium claiming to be able to produce phe- 
nomena in question. Besides requiring that the medium ‘‘must 
freely, voluntarily and wholeheartedly codperate with the com- 
mittee’’, the conditions required, in short, that the phenomena 
should be subjected in full light to any and all scientific laboratory 
methods such as would be appropriately used in investigating the 
claimed physical phenomena. 

In offering this prize of $5,000 we had in mind, as we said, that 
**If it could be demonstrated that the phenomena in question, 
putting aside the spiritistic interpretation, are bona fide and can 
be correctly interpreted as due to forces which are manifestations 
of the same energy of the universe which is manifested as elec- 
tricity, electromagnetic phenomena, light, heat, ultra-violet and 
infra-red rays, radio activity, X-rays, Hertzian rays, chemical 
activity, etc., it would be one of the most important discoveries 
that could be made and would rank with the modern discovery of 
the electrical nature of matter. But such manifestations would not 
be supernormal though the discovery might well be worthy of a 
Nobel prize. 

**On the other hand, if it could be demonstrated that the alleged 
phenomena could be interpreted as due only to some hitherto un- 
discovered ‘force’ other than that recognized by physical science, 
as is generally claimed by mediums, they would be classed as 
*supernormal’ as that term is commonly understood. If either of 
these theories could be substantiated we should be able, and even 
compelled, to formulate a new and broader conception of the ulti- 
mate nature of energy and of the universe and even of mind. But, 
of course, preliminary to any interpretation, the claimed phe- 
nomena in question must be shown to be bona fide and not due to 
conscious or unconscious deception, which has not yet been done 
and probably cannot be done under the conditions imposed on the 
investigators.”’ 

We would point out that, to win $5,000, all that ‘‘Margery’’ or 
any medium had to do was to move, say, a match box two inches 
under conditions unexplainable by any known physical force. An 
easy way of gaining $5,000, one would think, if one had the power. 

Although in our offer of this prize no mention of Mrs. Crandon 
was made and it was open to all, it was hoped that not only other 
mediums but particularly Mrs. Crandon would apply and be will- 
ing, in the spirit of codperation, to submit the phenomena she pro- 
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duces to investigation under scientifically controlled conditions. 
This hope was entertained in view of Mrs. Crandon’s prominence 
as a medium, the widespread notoriety which her exhibitions have 
attained and the credence in their bona fide nature which is given 
to them in certain circles. Or failing Mrs. Crandon that some 
other mediums would he willing to codperate with the committee 
and submit their phenomena to crucial testing. 

In spite of the well-known objections commonly given by 
mediums to producing their ‘‘manifestations’’, under the condi- 
tions required by the award and their admission of inability to so 
produce them, particularly in full light, we hoped that some respon- 
sible, sane medium of reputation for phenomena ‘‘ worthy of inves- 
tigation’’ would at least try, for $5,000 is not to be ‘‘sneezed at’’. 
The least that could happen would be failure. That no such 
medium was willing to do even this is food for reflection. 

The committee in its detailed report (published in the Journat, 
January 1, 1926) states that although it received responses from 
44 persons, only one made persistent ‘‘ pretense of seriously enter- 
ing the ecompetition’’ and this one was plainly so psychopathic as 
to be regarded as ineligible for experimentation. (As might have 
been expected, the prize attracted a good number of letters from 
psychopaths and even from insane asylums.) 

One ean not help asking why no medium of reputation is willing 
even to cooperate and try. 

Although we failed to obtain material for investigation under 
controlled conditions by the offer of a large award, the report 
herein published of observations made under the conditions laid 
down by the medium herself, Mrs. Crandon, is well worthy of study 
by those who credulously, with the ‘‘will to believe’’, accept the 
veridity of mediumistic physical phenomena occurring under 
uncontrollable conditions. 


CONFORMITY VERSUS CRIME 


Many factors in modern civilization tend towards an increas- 
ingly varied humanity, and at the same time, increased difficulty 
in securing conformity and stability of custom. In this country 
particularly the freedom from restrictive social sanctions of all 
kinds, law, manners, religion, is probably greater than any that 
civilization has known. Still the word society denotes some con- 
formity to custom, and social reaction in some sort against de- 
partures therefrom. Punishment is essentially a state of mind in 
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the punisher, which has long lost status in scientific penology: 
but in giving up this concept, much of the baby has been thrown 
out with the bath. Unpleasant consequence upon a certain act is 
still among the best of negative conditionings. Its uncertainty, 
promptness and intensity are important in the order named: if it 
were well with the two first, the last would not err in leniency. Yet 
such is the capriciousness of our criminal justice, that one hears 
psychiatric care urged for an offender, as a better guaranty of 
segregation than a judicial sentence. 

**Every society has the criminals it deserves’’, and in a sense, 
those that it desires. Ours are a price we pay for the material 
achievements that individual initiative has brought us, and for the 
feeling, at least, of personal liberty. Nature is a shrewd bargainer, 
and if we are ready to pay Ho-ti’s price for our roast pig, it will 
be exacted from us to the uttermost farthing. Fire prevention 
weeks, and laboratories for studying the chemistry of combustion, 
are invaluable in their right function, but not as over-compensa- 
tions for neglect of an ample water-supply of negative conditioning, 
reasonably forcible, especially prompt, and above all things sure. 
The special treatment of the occasional oil fire in no way abrogates 
the principles of protection against the common risks. 
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THE MENACE OF THE REFORMER 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY 
WILLIAM D. TAIT 


T may be said that too much self-consciousness on the part of 
] an individual indicates mental or moral decay. The great do 

great things unconsciously. The virtuous lady doth not protest. 
The same statement may be made with regard to groups of indi- 
viduals,—nations, races, communities and civilizations. To-day, 
particularly on this continent, there exists a type which is doing 
its utmost to make us ultra self-conscious. This is the professional 
reformer. 

There is no doubt but that much of what passes for progress 
is in the hands of this self-appointed guardian of our moral, in- 
tellectual and spiritual welfare. He is more or less of a modern 
product. Although he existed in other ages and other times, yet, 
due to lack of communication, he was handicapped in his efforts 
to disintegrate the race. Modern means of communication have 
made it possible for him to reach out far and wide and to enlist 
under his banner well-meaning, but withal stupid people. 

Why so many varieties of such pests exist and inflict themselves 
and their ideas by propaganda on an unthinking and uncritical 
public is due to several factors none of them complimentary to the 
general public. Because there are different motives so there are 
different sorts of reformers. One of the most common motives 
might be explained by what is termed an extension of the parental 
instinet. This instinct is much stronger in the female of the species 
than in the male, but in certain stages of society and even in some 
exceptional cases among the animals, it is exhibited by the males. 
Certain types of reformers are endowed with too much parental 
instinet or have found no adequate expressions for a normal 
amount, hence their desire to over-protect all sorts of human kind, 
good and bad, rich and poor, honest and dishonest, moral and 
immoral. They seldom appear to ask themselves the question—is 
the protection warranted or deserved? 

Evidence is not wanting that this unconscious and primitive 
motive accounts for some reformers. Search the ranks and you 
will find a large number of spinsters, women without children, 
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women disappointed in love, women past the child-bearing age, 
some old bachelors, men without children in their homes or who 
have lost their children. Their interest in social reform is due to an 
attempt to express the parental instinct and in so far as they do 
so intelligently, do not injure society, and without coercion of 
others to their ways of thinking and acting there is no objection. 
The motive is a good one if not carried to extreme. Then it is 
unbearable, and truth to say much of it is unbearable, possibly, to 
some extent, because people who thus wish to find themselves have 
united their efforts with other types whose motives are not so 
disinterested. (There are those who make a good living by preach- 
ing reform.) It may be mentioned, too, that this attitude on the 
part of some of our population is weakening the moral fiber of our 
civilization because it removes the difficulties as much as possible 
from the path of those who have called forth the instinct. In other 
words, by a too great extension of the parental instinct our social 
attitude is becoming too maternal. The virile, manly, take-a- 
chance type, is being submerged in a vapid sea of feminine senti- 
mentalism. The struggle in Nature is one of Nature’s ways of 
testing out the worth of individuals. To remove the struggle is to 
break one of Nature’s laws for which we as a civilization must foot 
the cost. But supporting those who Nature has decided are of no 
account is to undermine our civilization. 

It is a well-recognized fact that the instinct of pugnacity bears 
a peculiar relation to the other instincts. If another instinct or 
group of instincts is inhibited, that is, forbidden or prevented 
adequate or normal expression, then the instinct of pugnacity is 
almost certain to be aroused and expressed. Now certain members 
of the human family have missed family experience. They have 
not found an outlet for their parental inclinations and impulses 
and are therefore inclined to reproach society for their isolated 
condition, hence an anger towards those aspects of society which 
they imagine may be responsible, and an attempt to reform, as 
they call it, or destroy what they conceive to be evil. The anger 
of the spinster who has remained unloved towards the women of 
free love is not altogether impersonal or unbiased. Sex jealousy 
is at the basis, either consciously or unconsciously. 

Another reason for the existence of the professional reformer 
is our partial or limited view of Christianity. This is not to be 
wondered at, for many christian doctrines appear to the candid 
inquirer as contradictory. To-day, all sorts of fads, fancies and 
reforms are attached to Christianity. The soft-hearted, unbiolog- 
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ical and unnatural tendency towards those who will never be of 
value to themselves or to others may be an application of the 
Sermon on the Mount but it is not an application of the Parable 
of the Talents. The latter parable expressed in figurative language 
the great natural law of survival of the fittest. Darwin was not the 
first Darwinian. In a word, the severe aspect of Christianity has 
been ignored and to that extent the Church of to-day is directly 
responsible for much social decay. The attempt to make life easy 
is a temptation which has-overcome the reformer as well as the 
mere pleasure seeker. The reformer who labors to make life 
more comfortable for those who cannot do it for themselves is 
from the racial and long distance point of view defeating the very 
ends of true reform. The paths of the Bohemian and the reformer 
are thus converging. 

Some persons know their weaknesses and seek to protect them- 
selves by social, moral and legislative barbed wire entanglements. 
Their desire for social reform by legislation, which is the aim of 
most professional reformers, is what psychologists call a defense 
mechanism. They wish to defend themselves against their one 
besetting sin, whatever it may be, and being more or less cowardly 
feel that it can only be done in mass-formation, that is, if Society 
as a whole does it or at least their own group, province or nation. 
Such an outlook is, of course, an indication of moral cowardice and 
a people among whom this kind of character prevails or controls 
will never assume leadership in world affairs. Those who cannot 
lead themselves by their own unaided will-power can never be 
counted upon to lead others on the path towards national and racial 
well-being. There are some such amongst us to-day. 

Another brand of reformer is not deserving of sympathetic con- 
sideration. To this type belongs the individual who has found not 
a sublimated but a deteriorated expression of his sex instinct. This 
type is in reality morbid-minded on sex lines and employment in 
reform affords them a rational and legal method of indulging their 
morbidity. Some of them specialize in obscene literature and thus 
satisfy a diseased craving; others find satisfaction in making an 
investigation of red-light districts and divers vice-hunting cam- 
paigns. These specimens are pathological, due either to bad 
heredity or some functional neurosis brought on by emotional 
disturbances. This type requires to be reformed or cured. They 
are casting motes out of the eyes of others when there are beams 
in their own eyes. 

Some reformers are motivated by a species of vengeance—the 
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desire to get even or destroy. The lofty ideals which they profess 
are but cloaks for more ulterior motives. They have missed being 
leaders in politics, in art, in science, in religion, in education, or 
some other walk of life, and reform by legislation affords an oppor- 
tunity for self-display and revenge. It is one way of coercing 
those whom they could not subdue on a fair field and by fair 
methods of competition. A psychologist might thus explain the 
opinions of Bryan and others towards evolution, alcohol and 
tobacco. Had they been more successful in other and previously 
attempted occupations we might never have heard of them in their 
present réles, which are in the nature of compensation. 

The most despicable type of all includes those who are engaged 
in reform for the financial rewards, and social notoriety. Most of 
them are corrupt because they have no moral principles. They are 
the camp-followers of what may in some cases be a genuine reform 
army and exemplify all that the word means. 

Last of all there are the good souls who are misled by the 
glittering platforms and pious sayings spread abroad by various 
methods of propaganda. These are the people who require and are 
seeking true leadership but in place of bread are given a stone. 

Let us now to some of the false assumptions which underlie 
the program of the professional reformer. To the student of 
society and science as applied to human problems, and to those 
who have a perspective with regard to society, these assumptions 
need only be mentioned in order to receive refutation. Yet they 
are worth calling to mind, so that some well-meaning people will 
not be misled by a profundity of superficiality which characterizes 
the exposition of their doctrines. 

The professional reformer assumes that human nature can be 
radically and quickly changed by external mechanisms, such as 
organization and legislation. The fact is ignored that the human 
nature of to-day is the result of selection of the fit and the elimina- 
tion of the unfit throughout ages of time. It is well that human 
nature should change slowly, if at all, else the world would be in 
a perpetual topsy-turvy condition and all things would be in a 
state of flux. The reformer would like to ‘‘denature human 
nature’’. The task is, of course, impossible. No man can add to 
his stature, mentally, physically or morally. A moral atmosphere 
is attained by eliminating those who are not moral and there is no 
moral progress except in the change of moral content. 

These false prophets believe that environment is a more potent 
factor than heredity. Nurture, they hold, is more important than 
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nature. If that were true then the human family would never have 
progressed in the way of changing its mental content. It is the 
driving forces within some natures that urge us onward towards 
a change in environment. Nature is greater than nurture. Good 
people, great people, honest people, scientific people, artistic peo- 
ple, and all other kinds and sorts of worth while people are a gift 
of nature. In the long run, no externalities will change the inner 
man if the potentialities are not there. 

Those who seek to reform society by drastic legislation are 
evidently of the opinion that advance can only be brought about 
by revolution. Only in that way can one explain their unseemly 
and ill-direeted haste. They are impatient with what they call 
evil in the world and catching the modern note of hurry they are 
anxious to overthrow quickly and destroy immediately everything 
that is opposed to their way of thinking. Those who are more 
patient with the acknowledged infirmities of mankind, who doubt 
that Rome was built in a day, are evolutionists with regard to 
reform. They believe that reform comes about in an organic way 
by slow change and can only be regarded as true reform and thus 
permanent if it is gradually assimilated by the nation. Revolu- 
tionary reform cannot be gradually assimilated, therefore is not 
true reform. 

A multiplicity of laws in the state is either a symbol of imma- 
turity or decay—probably the latter. Plato believed that the 
state should be governed by the few wise men whom he called 
philosophers. He recognized the fact that there are those who are 
not fit to rule or take any part in government, and in that he was 
right as we know to our cost in some mis-named democracies. The 
modern reformer, however, reverses Plato’s order and would have 
us ruled by th: many, that is by the mass. If the majority are in 
favor of a certain measure then it must be right. Non sequitur. 
It is Ibsen who says ‘‘The majority never has right on its side— 
never, I say’’. The acceptance of this majority doctrine accounts 
for the crowd rule which we are now undergoing in social, political 
and educational problems. It is really average rule or rule by 
average minds. This average may be a very low average depend- 
ing upon the status of the units from which the average is derived. 
At best, it is control by mediocrities. The efforts of the reformer 
to assist the unfit to live and propagate more rapidly than the 
intelligent and moral is lowering the average intelligence and 
morality of the nation, thus lowering the standard of national rule. 
Present day rule is far from rule by the best and the efforts of the 
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reformer are pushing it still further into the night of uncertainty 
and ignorance. 

As one surveys the appeals made for a better world one is im- 
pressed by the fact that the ideals are not for a better world but 
for a more comfortable world and that this comfort can be brought 
about by certain laws which are economic. In other words, it is 
assumed that economic laws are the most fundamental things in 
human society. The benefits of prohibition are defined in terms 
of dollars and cents, not in terms of moral or spiritual benefit. It 
is not recognized that the abuse of alcohol would eliminate some 
people and the world would be morally and spiritually better for 
their departure. Of course, economic laws are not basic but the 
prevailing notion that they are has led to many false trails on the 
way towards social betterment. There are deeper and more funda- 
mental laws; there are laws of human nature upon which all other 
laws depend—laws as old as man, long before the days of Smith 
or Mill. The laws which rule mankind are mental laws, and our 
ignorance of these is due to our backward psychology, and psy- 
chology is backward because of a false insistence upon externali- 
ties. The modern world with its vast and complicated organization 
in business and industry is breaking under a burden of depersonal- 
ization, because it is founded upon a purely economic basis which 
ignores the existence of human beings. Reform must have more 
than an economic basis. It must be based upon a proper under- 
standing of human nature. 

Closely associated with the assumption that environment is 
more than nature is the equally false assumption that all men are 
equal or can be made equal by changing the environment socially, 
morally, spiritually and possibly geographically. It does not occur 
to these self-designated saints that it is the privilege of each man 
to change his environment if he so wishes. If he does not insist 
upon a change why should someone else insist for him? The 
democracy of opportunity does not mean forcing everyone to 
undergo the same sort of environment, but rather an environment 
equal or suitable to his capacity to make use of it. The selection 
must be left to the individual. 

There is a complete failure to recognize the truth that man is 
subject to the same biological laws as are the other animals, that 
the laws of inheritance are as inexorable in his case as in theirs, 
that more than pleasant pastures are necessary to secure a good 
milk supply, that no matter how good the food a healthy body is 
necessary to digest it. If these laws are broken by man he does so 
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at the risk of extinction. In attempting to frustrate rather than 
use nature man is playing a losing game. 

The results of the activities of the subjects (in the psychologi- 
cal sense) under discussion are decidedly disturbing to one who 
looks forward to more results of the same nature. It is well known 
that little can be accomplished by repression but much by expres- 
sion. The educative process of drawing out a child’s capacities 
cannot be brought about by restraining his latent emotions, desires 
and tendencies. No more can be drawn out the possibilities of a 
nation by repressive measures, for, after all, life is one big school 
and human beings are the pupils. There are examinations and 
tests every day. Some will fail to get an education just as in our 
schools. They are unable to pass. That cannot be prevented 
because all cannot be brought to the same level except by curtailing 
or limiting the progress of the more intelligent. The reformer is 
trying to do for society what educationalists are trying to avoid,— 
holding back the super-normal. With some people democracy 
means a levelling downward. It should mean a levelling upward 
by the recognition of the worth of the individual and a recognition, 
too, of a seale of worth because all men are not equal. Repression, 
then, has never been a factor in permanent human betterment and 
repression is the big word in modern reform. 

This emphasis upon detailed legislation to curtail liberty, the 
multiplicity of organizations to take care of those who cannot take 
care of themselves, the elimination as far as possible of all forms 
of temptation, the brother’s-keeper idea applied in a super-superla- 
tive degree has removed the moral standards which so long were 
effective factors in restraining and directing human actions. The 
moral forces within us, the result of good heredity and home 
training, which nothing can replace, have been removed because 
individual responsibility and accountability have been removed. 
The reformer is succeeding in doing away with the basis of all 
true morality. In its place he has set himself up as omnipotent and 
infallible. 

The results, then, are not pieasant to contemplate. As already 
indicated, the repressive conception towards human problems is 
bad psychology in the sense of being false. Human nature cannot 
be changed, but it can be directed. This direction cannot be 
effected by the repression of natural and inherited tendencies. 
The sex instinct, instead of being branded as base and evil, may be 
regarded as the basis of much that is beautiful in religion, art and 
literature. It is there sublimated in many beautiful forms. 
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It must be realized, too, that there are some individuals who 
lack the capacity to refine their crude desires. There will always 
be those with us who are not fit for human companionship and no 
method or system of compelling abstinence from sin will ever make 
them as they ought to be. No man should be considered good 
because he is forced to refrain from an act of evil; neither should 
any people be considered good or moral because of lack of oppor- 
tunity to do evil. It is the chance to do evil and then not doing it 
that constitutes morality. Compulsory good is not sterling good 
because the motive to do good is absent. Mere negation in immor 
ality is not morality, for morality cannot be founded upon 
negatives. 

The various attempts towards human betterment are also 
vitiated by many of those who assume the self-imposed burden. 
Save the individual and not the race or civilization appears to be 
an unexpressed slogan, judging by appearances. They do not see 
that the salvation, in any sense, of wastrels, criminals, defectives, 
insane, psychopaths, is imposing a burden upon humanity for 
which, in the form of making humanity any better, there is no 
compensation. In fact, it has the opposite result, because it lowers 
the standard of living. Good men are born, not made, and our race 
or the type of civilization which we represent will never survive 
if entrusted to the tender mercies of the unfit. A society can pro- 
gress and maintain itself only if the majority in that society are 
those of good report, if they belong to the aristucracy of worth. 
By acceding to the wails of the reformer we are insuring the 
existence of an ever-increasing number of those in whose care 
civilization will not be safe. True democracy, therefore, can be 
found only through and by means of an aristocracy of worth, not 
by way of the reformer. 

Morality does not consist in sending people where they do not 
wish to go. A man cannot be compelled to go to heaven or hell. 
Compulsion in either direction is immoral, because it removes from 
him that one thing which constitutes him a moral being, namely, 
accountability for his actions. Those who can never be held 
accountable should not be encouraged to stay with us, and those 
who are capable of self-accountability do not require organization 
and legislation to insure their moral happiness and satisfaction in 
right doing. 

The present age is cursed with rule by propaganda, not by 
reason; by social Prussianism and moral dont’s. A constructive 
social policy can never be founded on negation and social progress 
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will never come about by group or majority opinion. Large groups 
smother the individual and neglect to take into account the fact 
that all real human progress has depended upon the contribution 
of great individuals not of great groups. The great deeds of the 
world in all fields of human endeavor have been done by great men 
not by great organizations. These great individuals have not 
always been in the majority about which we hear so much. Group 
action tends to destroy personal initiative, originality and respon- 
sibility, and thus destroys the best that is in man. It ignores the 
value of the individual. It is large action and average opinion in 
place of the best. We require to-day a new type of individualism, 
—the rediscovery of the individual. The psychology of progress 
rests upon individual differences in mentality, temperament and 
moral qualities, because all men are not born equal and cannot be 
made so. Any attitude, system, organization or legislation which 
attempts to standardize human behavior ignores a fundamental 
fact of human nature and paves the way for national decay. On 
these grounds the professional reformer stands indicted before the 
highest of all courts,—humanity. 

Some one has well said that an aseptic society is not progres- 
sive, because there is no need for progress. Such a society is 
neutral, insipid and stagnant. There is no game of life, no chance, 
no uncertainty and no possibility of destruction. Methinks, that 
the reason gambling is so popular is because it symbolizes the fact 
that life itself is much a matter of chance in many respects. That 
is the reason why it will always exist. Anything which removes 
the possibilities of the future, even to the extent of removing the 
uncertainty of the future, is detrimental to human initiative and 
thus to human progress. 

One who makes drastic criticism of the efforts to further the 
supposed interests of humanity must needs be faced with the neces- 
sity of formulating an alternative. It may be stated at the outset 
that the point of view supporting the alternative to be outlined is 
based on a different philosophy of life from that actuating many 
of the present attempts. It is here assumed that human progress 
is only a relative matter, that changes to be of value must come 
about gradually not suddenly, that social organization, as far as 
such is necessary, must spring from the needs of human nature 
and cannot be imposed from without, no matter how well meaning 
that imposition may be. Human intellect and human morality do 
not change in their essential being. Hence there is no development, 
but only change and that change is in the form of content. The 
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contents of intellect to-day differ from those of the intellect of 
yesterday. The laws of handling that content are the same mental 
laws implied or stated above. So, too, with the moral and spiritual 
contents. The contents change and vary, come and go, appear and 
vanish, and these variations and externalities are by many ac- 
cepted as progress and advance. Appearances are deceitful. 
Human desires, aspirations and attitudes remain the same through 
all the ages. Human nature in its basic essentials does not change 
or vary and the mentality or the morality of man to-day is no 
better or worse than that of man centuries ago. The objects of 
his mentality and morality may change and his method of express- 
ing those attitudes may have changed, but that is not progress. It 
is simply change which must not be confused with progress any 
more than comfort should be confused with betterment. 

The only sense in which the human race can ever be said to 
progress would be in the sense of greater corporate intelligence 
and morality. This cannot be done, as is now being attempted, by 
sustaining those who detract from corporate betterment, but it 
can be brought about by their elimination in obedience to a univer- 
sal law of nature. To attain this end we require more accurate 
and intensive study of human nature along the lines indicated by 
anthropology, history, biography, psychology, biology and physi- 
ology. We must find out how to grow great and good men, for 
that is the only way to obtain them, and the more of such in our 
midst the greater and the higher is the standard of living. Society 
is no better or worse than the individuals who compose it. In 
reality, it is a slow but sure process of education which must be 
**the be all and the end all’’ of true reform. Society or rules of 
society do not make individuals. 

Under such conditions let each be responsible for his own 
actions and for his own salvation. This will mean less legislation 
but more real morality. Let the world take more leisure in the 
way of reform, let us have more poise, more relaxation, more calm, 
more rest and more individualism. Let us realize the limitations 
of human nature and learn not to attempt impossible tasks. Let 
us cease constructing a world in which misfits will be both com- 
fortable and happy and in which wise men are both miserable and 
unhappy. In a word, let us banish the reformer and his methods 
in order that human nature can obey the laws of Nature and thus 
live humanly and naturally. 

Life must always be a perpetual struggle for existence and it is 
a false view of life that fools itself into thinking that this struggle 
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can be removed. The aim of most reform is to remove the struggle 
from the lives of those who are not able to cope with the situations 
of living. No good can result from such a view. Not only is this 
true of life as a whole, but it is preéminently true of the moral 
aspect of life. Moral life may be defined as a struggle against the 
imperfect in attempting to remove the imperfect. Our advisers 
would prevent the removal of the imperfect in its worst form,—the 
imperfect individual. The men of olden time were not only wise 
in their day and generation but also in ours. In 1682 William Penn 
said ‘*I know some will say let us have good laws and no matter 
for the men that execute them, but let them consider that though 
good laws do well good men do better’’. Good men are born in 
accordance with Nature’s own laws and bad men are eliminated 
by those same laws, if we, in our foolish eagerness, do not interfere. 


















NATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN CONVERSATIONS 


CARNEY LANDIS 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


EVERAL years ago Moore’ published a classified tabulation 
of fragments of conversations overheard on Broadway, New 
York City. Moore was interested in a demonstration of 

psychological sex differences, especially differences in ‘‘interest”’ 
or ‘‘drive’’. He says in part, ‘‘The presence of strong personal 
interests is nowhere more apparent than in the natural trend of 
easy conversation, when the topics seem to be flowing of them- 
selves. This seems to be especially true at the end of the day, when 
the mind is comparatively free from the preoccupation of the 
immediate tasks at hand’’. This approach to the problem of indi- 
vidual and group differences is, I believe, new and has much to 
recommend it on logical grounds. The results of Moore’s study of 
sex differences are certainly more in agreement with ordinary 
experience (common sense) than any differences thus far demon- 
strated by intelligence tests, association tests or any other of the 
accepted psychological methods. 

M. H. Landis and H. E. Burtt ? in 1924 used the same method in 

a study of five hundred fragmentary conversations overheard in 
Columbus, Ohio. They were interested in three problems: (1) the 
use of Moore’s method in a different locality with a larger number 
of cases; (2) an analysis of the topic of conversation with regard 
to the approximate social status of the person speaking; and (3) 
an examination of the effect of the immediate environment on the 
topic of conversation. The tabulations indicate marked differ- 
ences in the interests of business and industrial workers as com- 
pared to students. The environment in which the conversation 
was overheard, e.g., restaurant, theater, ete., had a marked 
influence on the topic of conversation. However, the same sex 
differences in conversational topics found by Moore were also 
found by these writers when their results were grouped in a 
general table. (See table 1 below.) Such results indicate that 
the method should be a promising one for further application. 

The intelligence test has been almost as poor in the demon- 





1 Moore, H. T.: 1922, Jour. ABNorMAL AND Soc. PsycHou., xvii, 210. 
2 Landis, M. H., and H. E. Burtt: 1924, Jour. Comparative Psychol., iv, 81. 
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stration of objection-proof national differences as it has been in 
the revealing of sex differences. Tests made and standardized 
on one race, national, or cultural group are never very satis- 
factory when applied to a different group, even when the two 
groups compared speak a common language. 

In order to make a comparison of national differences in 
interest as indicated by conversations, the writer collected frag- 
ments of conversations overheard’in London on Oxford and Regent 
Streets and their immediate vicinity, during the late afternoon 
and early evening. Notation was made of the sex of the speaker 
and of the person spoken to, and of the general topic of conversa- 
tion when the conversation was easily classified, or the actual 
words when the topic was unusual. In all, two hundred such 
fragments were collected. These are summarized in table 1. This 
table gives the comparative percentage frequency of topics for 
London, New York and Columbus. 


TABLE I. 


Table giving percentage frequency for topics of conversation. Figures for New York 
are from Moore\ and those for Columbus from M. H. Landis and H. E. Burtt.2 


Man to Womanto Man to Woman 





Classification Place Man Woman Woman to Man 

London 35 5 0 s 

Money and Business.............. New York 48 3 22 12 
Columbus 49 12 19 10 

London 16 0 ~ 4 

Amusements or Sports........... New York 14 4 25 10 
| Columbus 15 1] 25 24 

London 15 14 12 4 

Mgt es 0 & 0. abe pee a Ehidive New York 13 44 13 22 
Columbus 12 22 11 14 

{ London 5 26 20 24 

fe ee s 16 10 13 
Columbus 4 15 § 10 

London 5 16 16 4 

Clothing or Decoration............ New York 2 23 3 17 
Columbus 5 19 7 17 

{ London 7 20 16 12 

Bulk ...o.+ o,0t celitenis theses .. 4 New York ni - on on 
Columbus oe) 15 23 18 

London 16 18 28 44 

Other Classifications.............. New York 15 10 27 26 
Columbus 6 6 10 7 

{ London 74 76 25 25 

Total number of cases.......... . 4 New York 80 80 32 32 
Columbus 195 155 63 87 











1 Moore, op. cit. 
2 Landis and Burtt, op. cit. 
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There are 74 man to man conversations tabulated in London. 
These show a remarkably close approximation in their frequency 
distribution of interest to the American figures. Business does 
not predominate quite so heavily in London, but otherwise the 
distribution is practically the same. When Englishman talks to 
Englishwoman, this study indicates a marked difference from the 
American’s choice of topics. He does not talk ‘‘shop’’ or sport 
but rather about women, clothes, or himself. 

The conversation of Englishwomen (woman to woman, 76 
cases) shows a different predominance of interest from that of 
American women. American women talk predominantly about 
men and clothing, Englishwomen talk most frequently of other 
women or of themselves, and show a tendency to converse on a 
greater variety of topics than do Americans. When English- 
woman talks to Englishman her preference of topics is the same 
as when she talks with a woman. This limited sample indicates 
that the Englishman adapts his conversations to the interests of 
his feminine companion while American studies show that the 
American woman adapts her conversation to the interests of her 
masculine companion. 

The larger percentages entered in table 1 opposite ‘‘Other 
Classifications’? for London as compared to New York and 
Columbus seem to indicate a wider range of interests on the part 
of the Londoner. Whether this is actually true or not is uncertain 
since the classification of any material of such a nature is subject 
to the influence of the personal bias of the classifier. 

In so far as conversations offer that which Moore has termed, 
‘‘very considerable and ineradicable differences in the original 
capacities of the two sexes for certain types of enthusiasm’’, the 
differences found in this study, and the random samplings made 
in two other communities cannot be well explained as due to chance. 

One would not expect great differences in the conversational 
topics of the Englishman as compared to the American, especially 
the Londoner and the New Yorker. The commercial and manu- 
facturing environment attracts and holds men of much the same 
temperament. Even though the Englishwoman favors conversa- 
tional topics differing from the American favorites, still the pre- 
dominating topics in either case are those which concern persons 
rather than things. 


SUMMARY 


Fragments of two hundred conversations overheard on the 
streets of London have been classified according to the sex of the 
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speaker, the person spoken to, and the topic of conversation. The 
results of this tabulation are compared to previous conversation 
studies made in New York and in Columbus, Ohio. The com- 
parisons indicate that the same interests are exhibited by the 
Englishman as by the American when in a man to man conversa- 
tion but that the Englishman when talking to a feminine companion 
adapts his conversation to her interests while American women 
adapt their conversation to the interests of their masculine com- 
panions. Engltishwomen talk more frequently of other women and 
of themselves, while American women talk of men and of clothes. 
There is a greater variety in the conversations on the London 
streets than in those heard on the American streets. Sex differ- 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ALFRED ADLER 


By WAYLAND F. VAUGHAN, Px.D. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


HE heterodox nature of the Freudian psychology and the 

authoritative, dogmatic manner of its presentation, both 

favored the rise of spirited opposition in its train. Promi- 
nent among the secessionists are Jung and Adler. Jung has gained 
a wide audience for his theories through the attractive literary 
form in which they have been advanced. Adler has been less 
fortunate in a literary way, for his heavy, involved style has 
obscured a system of psychology which, on its merits, deserves a 
larger public than it has reached. Convinced of the value of 
Adler’s contribution, I believe it worthwhile to survey the princi- 
pal tenets of his system in such a lucid manner as to awaken the 
interest of the general psychologist. I have selected those aspects 
of his theory that bear particularly upon the understanding of 
normal personality. 


THE INDIVIDUAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL METHOD 


Adler approaches the problems of psychopathology through 
what he calls the ‘‘ Individual-Psychological’’ method. The task of 
psychoanalysis is to look for the life purpose of the individual, since 
it is in the service of this ideal that the symptoms assume their 
meaning. The individual psychological phenomena can be traced 
historically and genetically with reference to the person’s plan of 
life about which all his activities are centered. Inasmuch as per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies are related to the fiction of superiority pecu- 
liar to each person, traits of character can only be understood in 
the light of the goal of masculinity that constitutes the basis of 
that fiction. Conclusions should be drawn only when all the evi- 
dence is in and never from a single fact. Intimate knowledge of 
the individual’s entire life, therefore, is essential to the legitimate 
interpretation of any one event in his career. Each case is to be 
judged only in its own peculiar setting. It is important to guard 
against over-generalization, to avoid ‘‘approaching the psychic life 
of the individual with a dry formula, as the Freudian school 
attempt’’. 





1A. Adler: Individual Psychology, p. 7. 
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Adler’s psychology is thoroughly purposive. Every psychic 
phenomenon is a preparation for the attainment of some end. ‘‘We 
cannot think, feel, will, or act without the perception of some 
goal.’ Every one, healthy or diseased, lives to achieve his 
peculiar ideal of superiority in his own particular way. 

‘‘Every marked attitude of a man can be traced back to an 
origin in childhood.’” It is the purpose of the Individual-Psycho- 
logical method to lay bare the sources of the feeling of inferiority, 
especially those associated, with childhood, and to follow out the 
compensatory career of the masculine protest with its accentuated 
fictions,—and thus to disclose the aim toward which the particular 
person is working and the means he employs to arrive at his ideal. 


THE NEUROTIC INDIVIDUAL 


Although the neurotic ‘‘shows no single trait which cannot 
likewise be demonstrated in the healthy individual’’,* there are 
certain traits that appear in exaggerated prominence, such as ego- 
tism and anxiety, which express themselves in intense modes of 
self-assertion that are peculiarly characteristic of this type of 
person. A few illustrations will show how Adler has worked out 
his study of the neurotic personality. 

The neurotic goes out of his way to assert his independence. 
Most of his strange ways can be traced to a background of unsatis- 
fied wants, predominantly sexual in nature. Thus a woman, to 
avoid the assumption of the feminine réle in coition, will evince 
obstinacy, wildness, and unruliness in order to escape the shame 
of submission. A femaie patient will display an open hostility for 
her male physician, refusing to submit to his authority. Another 
person will be habitually cruel in his treatment of others and his 
friends will be at a loss to understand such behavior in one whose 
nature is fundamentally gentle. If his motives are analyzed, it 
may be found that he has set his mind on dominating others and 
for the sake of his masculine guiding line he has determined to shut 
out all tenderness as effeminate. The peculiarities of the neurotic 
center about sex as it is related to the attainment and the exercise 
of power. The man who is sexually impotent strives to exercise 
authority in other fields. With the underlying concept of power 
in view, the traits of the neurotic fall into line, taking on a new 
meaning in a consistent whole. 


2 Ibid, p. 3. 
3 Ibid, p. 10. 
4A. Adler: The Neurotic Constitution, pp. xii-xiii. 
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It is natural that the neurotic, with his deficiencies, should be 
unusually sensitive to the estimate others place upon his dignity. 
Cursed with the ‘‘sentiment d’ incomplétude’’, and suffering under 
every slight injury to his self-respect, he grows over-insistent in 
his demands upon the respect of his associates. He looks for 
insults and he finds them, satisfying his suspicions but at the same 
time irritating the tender spots of his ego. To recover his lost 
dignity he may take an unjustifiable pride in his ancestry. He 
may develop a loud voice with which he noisily interrupts those 
who are conversing with him. He may become silent to impress 
others with the importance of his cogitations or loquacious to 
convince any listeners who may be dubious of his erudition. Or 
his self-esteem may be fostered by dreaming that he is dead and 
that all his relatives are mourning at the funeral. Though the 
means may vary in different cases, the end in view is always the 
enhancement of self-respect. 

A prominent trait of the neurotic is his childlike timidity. Con- 
scious of his vulnerable points, he lacks the confidence one needs 
for competition. His policy is dilatory in all matters, ever antici- 
pating the disagreeable consequences which ensue upon action. He 
may even bring about minor defeats to justify his caution. If he is 
inveigled into a test of strength and is defeated, he is ready with 
an alibi to excuse his failure. In the fear of defeat, insomnia may 
suddenly develop to furnish a reason to pardon his losses. ‘‘I 
didn’t do well to-day. I didn’t sleep much last night.’’ His fear- 
fulness precludes any peace of mind. At times the neurotic may 
conjure up small tests to give him confidence for bigger ones but 
when the bigger trials face him, he finds an excuse to withdraw. 
In his dread of the uncertainties of life, he may even resort to 
suicide to obtain security from humiliation. 

The neurotic is obsessed with a persistent craving for power. 
His highest happiness lies in the domination of others. This goal 
is reached by several approaches—actively (compensation), by 
appropriating instruments of power, and passively (decompensa- 
tion), by developing neurotic symptoms which attract attention to 
the individual’s importance. The goal and the achievement may 
both remain in the unconscious as the subject, in ignorance of the 
real drift of affairs, believes he is working for other ends than 
those he actually is contemplating. 

One of the active roads to power is that of greediness. Money 
is power. The accumulation of wealth is consequently the amass- 
ing of influence. In his greed for gain, the individual grows more 
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and more avaricious, eagerly sacrificing the good-will of his friends 
while he hoards the funds upon which he intends to base his 
authority. His unconscious will to power encourages stinginess. 
Adler tells of a patient who made a bequest to a certain institution 
and who for the rest of the day suffered from an attack of depres- 
sion.® His generosity pained him because it meant disloyalty to his 
miserly ideal. Another was bitter in his contempt for women. In 
uncovering the motive behind his antipathy, it was learned that he 
wanted to avoid marriage, not believing that two can live cheaper 
than one. 

Another of the active modes of compensation is the exercise 
of superiority through the derogatory critique. The neurotic 
disparages others to elevate his own self-esteem. He is apt to 
shed his faults by projecting them on to others and then to pour 
upon them a deluge of disdain. The neurotic is always willing to 
‘‘run down’’ anybody so that he may call attention to his own 
superior worth. By lowering the standing of others he renders 
asier the task of surpassing them. 

When the direct paths to domination have failed, the neurotic 
resorts to decompensation—he develops symptoms by which he 
imposes his authority upon those around him. A neurosis indi- 
cates the failure of the guiding fiction. The individual covers up 
his unsuccess by a smoke-screen of handicaps. He exaggerates 
his suffering until the family is all attentive to him. He weeps 
loudly enough to be heard. He excels others in pain. The neurosis 
serves to head off the humiliation of defeat. Everybody is obliged 
to make allowances for ‘‘the poor fellow’’, as he is sick and 
nervous. ‘‘Think of what I might have been, had I not been so 
seriously handicapped.’’ Neurotic devices are likely to crop out 
in a time of stress when a crisis imposes a strain on the personal 
resources. Artificial deficiencies excuse the patient from taking 
a chance in the ring of competitive life. It is easier for him to 
lord it over others by being sick than by staking his ability upon 
an actual test of strength. 

Decompensation is an unfortunate device for him who falls 
back on it, since it forestalls constructive measures. The power 
gained through the enlistment of sympathy does not bring the 
enduring satisfaction that comes through winning the respect of 
competitors on the ground of actual merit. The construction of 
symptoms reduces the chances for the correction of the inferiori- 





5 Ibid, p. 62. 
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ties since the individual glories in a false prowess that blinds him 
to his faults. Decompensation stands in marked contrast to that 
mode of compensation by which the realization of deficiency leads 
to the actual conversion of the weakness into strength or to the 
compensatory development of another source of power. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE FEELING OF INFERIORITY 


Adler, in his treatment of neuroses, was convinced that the 
seat of disorder invariably lies in an inferior organ. The organic 
deficiency is the weak link that debilitates the whole personality 
through the psychic disturbances involved. Somatic anomalies 
have been overlooked in the past because physicians have failed 
to see the defect behind the compensatory blinds. Adler found 
that specific bodily weaknesses are very common in the neuroses 
and he observed that a feeling of inferiority, an inferiority com- 
plex, is a complicating factor. As an analyst Adler was interested 
in organic inferiorities only as they form a basis for the psychical 
disorders to which they give rise. The ‘Studie ueber Minder- 
wertigkeit von Organen’’ was published in 1907 and on this work 
as a physiological foundation he developed the psychological 
theory propounded in his ‘‘Ueber Neurotische Disposition’ of 
1909, in which he traces the wide derangements of the psyche that 
flourish on the soil of the neurotic constitution. ‘“The distinctive 
feature of Adler’s appreach to the problem of the neurotic char- 
acter traits is that it approaches from the organic rather than 
from the functional side and in this way, I think, affords a very 
valuable viewpoint because it tends to bring together the organicist 
and the functionalist, who have too long been separated by the 
misconception of irreconcilable differences between mind and 
body.’’ ® 

There are five aspects in which one should examine organic 
imperfection. (1) Heredity plays a significant réle in inferiority. 
Since the mechanism of transmission is sexual, Adler argues that 
an hereditary weakness must exist in the spermatozoa and the 
ovule. ‘*There exist no organ-inferiorities without an accompany- 
ing defect in the sexual apparatus,’’’—an observation that he 
reiterates time and again under the principle of ‘‘manifold organ 
inferiorities’’. Heredity, according to Adler, must be considered 
in analyzing neurotic disorders, since ‘‘the accentuated traits of 





6 Ibid, Introduction by W. A. White, p. xvii. 
7 Ibid, p. 3. 
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character are to be found already in the neurotic disposition where 
they give rise to peculiarities and perversions of conduct’’.® 

(2) Disease is another factor to be taken into account in the 
study of inferiority. Disease picks on the inferior organ as the 
weakest spot in the defense of the organism. In renal pathology, 
it is helpful to remember that most renal diseases are due to a 
fundamental inferiority of the urine-excreting apparatus. Inferior 
organs invite disease. 

(3) There are certain, definite stigmata that should be diag- 
nosed as peripheral traces of an underlying organ-inferiority. 
Very often these outward signs, such as abnormal eyelids, are 
believed to be the whole thing and the physician fails to discover 
the fundamental disability of which the peripheral evidences are 
only indicators. Where stigmata are found, further search will 
reveal a deep-seated organic blemish at the root of the trouble. 

(4) Childish defects also point to underlying somatic imper- 
fections. Wet garments should not be laid to wilful neglect but to 
organic inferiority. A child, following the pleasure principle, 
takes the line of least resistance and certain organs of the body 
which are the source of pleasure-giving sensations cannot be 
trained, on account of their inherent deficiency, to conform to 
cultural requirements. Lack of control of the bowels, for instance, 
indicates a basic organic deficiency. ‘‘The limitation of organic 
sensory pleasure for the benefit of cultural progress becomes the 
test of organic normality.’’ ® 

(5) Reflex anomalies stand as indications of organ-inferiority. 
Both the deficiency and exaggeration of reflexes mark the presence 
of a defective physiological mechanism. ‘ 

Inferiorities fall into two categories, the morphological and 
the functional. Morphological inferiority dates from the period 
of embryonic growth. ‘‘The organ inferiority usually enforces 
itself genetically in the individual and hinders embryonic or func- 
tionally related parts from fully developing.” .. . The inferior 
organ bears with it in morphology and function, its embryonic 
characteristics.’’’* Causes of deformity lie in a primitive lack of 
formative material, inflammatory processes during embryonic 
development, or the disturbing influence of a neighboring organ 
during the fetal period. If the faulty organ proves ineffective, 
regression occurs. 








8 Ibid, p. xiii. 
9A. Adler: Organ Inferiority and Its Psychical Compensation, p. 22. 
10 Thid, p. 25. 
11 Ibid, p. 67. 
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Functional inferiorities make up the chief group, since morpho- 


logical defects manifest themselves through some disorder of 
tw} 


function. The organism has to adapt itself in one way if it fails 
in another. Compensation through the central nervous system 
passes the burden on from the incapacitated to the healthy organs. 
It is a case of the strong helping the weak organs where environ- 
mental necessity calls for adequate performance. 

The inferior organ is a handicap which nourishes a feeling 
of inferiority. Adler even goes so far as ‘‘to refer all phenomena 
of neuroses and psychoneuroses back to organ inferiority’’.” 
Organic deficiency is very significant for personality through the 
range of serious psychological consequences to which it gives rise. 
One consequence is the attempt at compensation. ‘‘The realiza- 
tion of somatic inferiority by the individual becomes for him a 
permanent impelling force for the development of his psyche.’’ ™ 


COMPENSATION 


In each of us there is a persistent craving for security, a 
**Sicherungstendenz’’. The realization of a failing, by undermin- 
ing the sense of certainty, exaggerates the determination to over- 
come the handicap. There is a tendency to do too much rather 
than not enough towards building up strength and we find the 
inferior organ may actually become supernormal (overcompensa- 
tion). In the blind, for example, the touch organs grow super- 
sensitive. It is possible, therefore, that the inferior organ may 
develop a functional capacity exceeding that of the normal. ‘‘The 
cause lies in the compulsion of a constant training in the capacity 
for adaptation and variability often adhering to inferior organs 
and surely also in the development of the related nervous and 
psychical complexes heightened by inner attention and mental 
concentration upon the weaker organ.’’ 

A special interest seeks to protect the vulnerable point from 
excessive strain and to give it a chance to grow strong enough to 
withstand its adversaries successfully, for it is especially the infirm 
structures that fall a prey to any dangers which beset the organism. 
When there is a call for reinforcements, the surplus energy is 
drawn from the central nervous system. Organic defect may 
thus be compensated by an excess of nervous activity. If the 
compensation requires too much effort and the central nervous 





i2 Tbid, p. 63. 
18 A, Adler: The Neurotie Constitution, p. 1. 
14 A, Adler: Organ Inferiority and Its Psychical Compensation, p. 27. 
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system is overtaxed, there is a drain on the bodily resources and 
neurosis results. Where any part of the organism is unduly feeble, 
the constitution must be strong to endure the stresses involved in 
protecting its vulnerable spot. Some organ has to double up on 
its performance, as it were, to take care of the extra load left 
unearried by the defective organ. The neurotic constitution, being 
unable to effect an adequate compensation for an inferiority, 
amounts to a predisposition towards breakdown or neurosis. 
Compensation, in any case, is a difficult task. 

There are various types of compensatory activity, each appro- 
priate to the need which it is fulfilling. (1) There may be vicarious 
replacement of function by a symmetrically situated organ, such 
as we find in the cerebrum, lungs, kidneys, and thyroids. (2) Com- 
pensatory aid may be rendered by a portion of an organ related to 
the defective organ, in the case of asymmetrical structures. (3) 
There may be the employment of another organ, such as we observe 
in the eardiae hypertrophy by which a deficiency of the kidney or 
lung is compensated. (4) Or, lastly, we may see the heightened 
use of the inferior organ itself. 

Compensation tends to carry over into overcompensation. 
Beethoven and Mozart both had deformed ears. The fact that the 
same organ is apt to be inferior in the different members of a 
family helps to explain why they often suffer from the same disease 
or repeatedly follow the same, usually artistic, profession. Adler 
relates the case of one family in which three children suffered 
from otosclerosis. The other two children displayed marked 
musical ability, one of them afflicted with herpes of the auricle and 
both of them showing indications of organ-inferiorities in the 
mouth, nose, and sexual apparatus.” Palatal reflex anomalies are 
found often in cooks, speakers, and singers. One patient with a 
deformed palatal cleft and pulmonary weaknesses, is an excellent 
singer. Says Adler, ‘‘I should only like to emphasize that to me 
the impression of the connection between a beautiful singing voice 
and the organ inferiority which I have outlined is a definite one, 
and that I have considerable material to support it.’’ ** 


THE ACCENTUATION OF THE FICTION 


Under the impulse from his feelings of inferiority the neurotic 
seeks salvation for his self-regard in the elaboration of a fiction, 








15 Thid, p. 27. 
16 Ibid, p. 29. 
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a false ideal, after which he strives, in order to redeem his good 
standing. Unable to assert himself as a man of power, he acts 
‘*as-if’’ he were strong. In fancy he confers upon himself the 
glory withheld by reality. 

The fiction comes into being to save his self-esteem. The 
fictitious ideal is a grandiose conception by means of which the 
individual bestows a symbolic style upon himself. The dream is 
never related to reality because it is beyond the possibility of 
achievement. Burdened with his handicaps the neurotic can 
only win success in the realms of fancy to which his ideal is 
accommodated. 

The fiction, aiming as it does, at the maximation of the ego- 
consciousness, draws all the psychic forces into its service. No 
energy is left for actual accomplishment. (All the neurotic’s 
strength is dissipated in daydreams in which he appears in the 
réle of hero. )‘‘ All psychological powers are under the control of 
a directive idea, and all expressions of emotion, feeling, thinking, 
willing, acting, dreaming, as well as all psychopathological phe- 
nomena are permeated by one unified life-plan’’ ""—the goal of con 
verting failure (inferiority) into success. 

The concentration of energy upon one goal makes for efficiency 
in that one line. It is a wise move where the end is discreetly 
chosen. It is in the selection of his ideal that the neurotic plots his 
own doom. The plan he outlines for himself not only remains 
unrelated to reality but also beyond the bounds of realization for 
one of limited capacities. A ‘‘distance’’ remains between the 
dreams of the neurotic and their fulfillment, between his ideals 
and their accomplishment. He grows more unsure of himself—of 
his ideals and of his ability to attain them. A strain is imposed 
upon the personality as he tries to do justice to both the real and 
imaginary requirements facing him. The result is neurosis. Fancy 
dubs him a hero—but the glory fades as a dream, for the achieve- 
ment is only fictitious. 


THE MASCULINE PROTEST 


The ‘‘Sicherungstendenz’’ is especially strong where self- 
respect is jeopardized by the presence of inferiority. Assurance 
mechanisms are plentiful. A man who is drawn away from his 
ideal of chastity by lustful desires rears up in his mind, as an 
assurance process, the syphilophobia syndrome and behind this 





17 A. Adler: Individual Psychology, p. 6. 
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wall he feels safe. Bjerre has put the theory succinctly when he 
states that the neurosis is the negation of life; the assurance 
mechanism is the passive side of this negation; the active side is 
the masculine protest.” 

The masculine protest is a form of the will to power, under the 
impulsion of which a weak person aims to become strong—strong 
like a man. Manliness is the symbol of forcefulness and superi- 
ority. ‘*The wish to be a complete man’’ is the heart of the 
protest against the limitations of inferiority. 

Adler bases his theory of the masculine protest on psychical 
hermaphroditism. Every personality holds within its psyche both 
masculine and feminine tendencies. The conflict of these two 
elements can be resolved only by an adequate synthesis of the 
feminine with the masculine, with the latter side in authority. The 
neurotic denies his feminine trends instead of applying himself 
to synthesize them with the masculine. The result is a split 
personality. 

The masculine constellation includes power, strength, great- 
ness, riches, knowledge, violence, and victory. The feminine traits, 
not so brilliant an array, comprise the craving of a child for 
nestling, weakness, submissiveness, despair, helplessness, timidity, 
shyness, and fear of punishment. In short, masculinity means 
dominating power, femininity, cringing submission. 

It will be easy now to see what the masculine protest signifies 
in psychological terms. Adler assumes that the feminine sex is 
inferior and that the superiority of the male is generally recog- 
nized. To be a complete man, therefore, is to succeed well in the 
art of self-assertion. The neurotic makes the next best move, in 
acting as if he were a complete man. 

The attitude toward the contrasting trends, the feminine and 
the masculine, makes up the antithetical perspective. The mind 
tends to classify experience into high-low, above-beneath, strong- 
weak. It is the contrast between the opposing forces that exagger- 
ates the masculine protest. The neurotic views everything in the 
light of his ideal of manliness. ‘‘This formula: ‘I wish to be a 
complete man’ is the guiding fiction in every neurosis.’’ ” 

In woman the protest is to act like a man. The little girl who 
sees the large male genitals and wonders why she has no such 
organs, is seized with feelings of inferiority. Later in life she has 
to humiliate herself before man in sexual intercourse. It is she 





18 P, Bjerre: The History and Practice of Psychanalysis, Chap. IV. 
19 A. Adler: The Neurotic Constitution, p. ix. 
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who has to submit to man and it is she who must bear the children, 
As a protest against her inferior réle she assumes a defiant front. 
She becomes a ‘‘tomboy’’, a ‘‘heart-breaker’’, or a nagging wife, 
or she refuses to participate in coition. In man the protest is the 
aspiration toward completeness, toward the fullest development 
of masculinity. 

The will to power, the masculine protest, is a force that drives 
us on to the perfection of our capacities. The aggressive impulse 
fed by the ideal of manliness refuses to acknowledge inferiority 
and clings steadfastly to the cultivation of strength. 


ADLER AND FREUD 


Let us first consider two points on which Adler diverges from 
Freud. In the first place, Adler attacks the view that the libido 
is the force behind the symptoms of the neurosis. Adler contends 
that the force, on the contrary, is derived from the adoption of an 
ideal end (a complete man) for the attainment of which the neu- 
rotic’s powers are mobilized. In other words, the important thing 
is not the force behind the neurosis but the goal toward which the 
force is directed. The libido works in normal as well as abnormal 
individuals. It is not the libido, therefore, that is the critical cause 
of psychic disturbance. It is, rather, the fictitious nature of the 
goal upon which the neurotic is bent. The perversion of the libido 
is due to the abnormality of the ideal. Compensation, not sex, 
furnishes the motive force. 

Secondly, sexual feeling is not the hub of the psychic universe. 
The sex-content of neuroses originates in the hermaphroditic 
antithesis of masculine-feminine. The sexual fantasy is a com- 
pulsion toward the masculine goal. Sex is symbolically repre- 
sented in the neurosis by the end upon which all strivings are con- 
centrated. Freud failed to recognize the symbolic character of the 
process, overlooking the fact that sex merely offers the most con- 
venient terms in which to posit the antithetical scheme of the 
masculine protest. The Oedipus complex thus symbolizes the 
desire of the son to dominate his mother. Infantile sex wishes 
represent the struggle to outgrow the limitations of childhood. 
The sexual evidences are manifestations of a devper tendency of 
human nature, the desire for power. 

Though divergent in the details of their theories, Adler and 
Freud still remain in fundamental agreement, their denials to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Adler bases his whole theory on organ 
inferiority and psychical compensation. He approaches Freud 
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when he admits that the inferior organ is most frequently sexual. 
Sex, for both then, plays a main rdéle, though playing that réle, to 
be true, from apparently different motives—the one out of sexual 
desire, the other out of the wish to dominate the opposite sex. It 
might be suggested that the domination of the opposite sex is 
actually an integral element in the satisfaction of desire, so that 
the apparent divergence, upon more thorough examination, dis- 
solves into virtual agreement.) The neurotic, in following out his 
masculine protest, resorts.to certain safety-devices, often infantile 
and regressive tendencies, that afford him a refuge from uncer- 
tainty. Why do we have these devices? A feeling of uncertainty 
threatens the integrity of the individual’s self-esteem. ‘The neu- 
rotic must posit a goal to make life bearable. ‘‘The entire picture 
of the neurosis as well as all its symptoms are influenced by, nay, 
even wholly provoked by an imaginary fictitious goal.’’** Such 
is the service of fictions in thought, action, and volition. The 
motivation is sexual perhaps in its origin, but more specifically, 
the conviction of inferiority within the sex life.” 


CONCLUSION 


Without going much into detail, I am going to select a few 
weaknesses in Adler’s theory for criticism. Let us first examine 
the proposition that neuroses are most frequent among women 
during pregnancy, parturition, and climacteric, because these 
feminine periods impress upon the female a feeling of inferiority. 
Adler here has taken a contributing factor and elevated it to the 
position of sole cause. It seems to me that another account of the 
etiology is more sound. Mercier attributes the breakdown to what 
he calls the ‘‘indirect stress of internal origin’’.* During puberty 
the development of the reproductive organs adds a new complica- 
tion to the physical and psychical life. The beginning of love is 
beset with trials that were never known before. The presence of 
a new physiological structure aggravates the coenesthesis. During 
the menses, pregnancy, and parturition vast organic changes are 
taking place which are bound to have their effect on the psyche, 
exclusive of any feeling of inferiority that might be involved. At 
the climacteric, the reproductive organs again alter their structure 
and the change exerts another stress upon the nervous system. 





20 Tbid, pp. vii-viii. 
21 J, Marcinowski: Die erotischen Quellen der Minderwertigkeitegefihle-Zeitschrift 
fiir Sexualwissenschaft, 1918, 34, 313-20. 
220. Mercier: Sanity and Insanity, Chaps. VITI-IX. 
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Painful menstrual periods, the dreaded ‘‘change of life’’, various 
female troubles with pregnancies scattered in between, lead the 
female to believe she pays a heavy penalty for being a woman. 
She envies man, not for his power alone, but the mere freecom 
from feminine ills which he enjoys. It seems more sane to place 
the responsibility for the neurosis primarily upon the strain which 
organic vicissitudes impose upon the nervous system and the 
psyche. Of course the feeling of inferiority may be one of the 
psychical effects, but it need not be the principal effect, much less 
the one eminent cause of the neurosis. 

Next arises the question as to whether all women want to be 
men. Masculinity is symbolic of domination and femininity of sub- 
mission, but how many of us use this symbolism in dealing with 
experience? The masculine protest, for most of us, is not the 
longing to be a complete man, but less symbolically the craving 
for power. There is no necessity that compels us to take the 
circuitous path through symbolism. We want power primarily 
and we want to be men secondarily, if that means power. Take the 
case of a girl, mentioned by Adler, who suffered from attacks of 
migraine. The headache was a neurotic symptom by means of 
which she hoped to rule her family. It was a part of her wish to 
be a man. But headaches are not especially manly. Neurotic 
symptoms savor more of childishness than of virility. If the 
dominant wish was to be a man, masculine hardiness would be a 
more suitable trait to develop. Migraine cannot represent mascu- 
linity, even symbolically. It is more honestly sensible to say 
frankly that what the girl wants is not a headache, or manliness, 
but power. The desire for domination is the crucial motive. 

Strange to say, Adler is at his worst in his treatment of sex 
problems. Consider, for instance, his account of exhibitionism. 
A girl is seized with shame because she does not possess the large 
external genitals that belong to the male. She feels she has been 
slighted by her Creator. Thereupon, she conceives a plan to assert 
herself. She exposes her genitals ‘‘as-if’’ she were a man, satisfy- 
ing herself by this procedure that she has convinced her audience 
that she must no longer endure the disgrace of being labeled a 
woman. What an absurd picture! Exhibitionism is motivated by 
sex desire. There is no pleasure in exposing one’s genitals to the 
view of one’s own sex. The exposure of the sex organs before the 
opposite sex, however, gives rise to the agreeable sensations of 
lust. Adler strains his theory to cover facts more simply and more 
adequately explained on other bases. 
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Adler has called attention to a point of view that is valuable 
for medicine and for psychology. The scheme of motivation 
embodied in compensation for inferiority can be legitimately ex- 
tended to account for many of the mysteries that surround the 
strange ways of man. The work of Adler has given us a deeper 
insight into human nature. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By FLOYD H. ALLPORT 
SCHOOL OF CITIZENSHIP AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


N VIEW of the difficulty of defining the science of general 
| psychology, it would seem rash to attempt the definition of the 
newer and less clearly delimited branch known as ‘‘social psy- 
chology’’. Just as modern psychologists, through the behavior 
movement, combine strictly psychological data with physiological, 
in like manner social psychologists seem at present to straddle the 
line between psychology and the social sciences, having an espe- 
cially firm foothold in sociology and ethnology. There is thus 
room for the play of ‘‘vested scientific interests’’ in exploiting 
this new field; and misunderstandings may arise among sincere 
students approaching the subject from the background of their 
special disciplines.‘ The disunity is increased by the fact that 
psychology and sociology do not belong by common consent even 
to the same ‘‘family”’ of sciences; the former being considered a 
**natural’’ science, and the latter, through a distinction vital to 
some writers, designated as a ‘‘social’’ science. This difference 
leads to basic disagreements as to the nature of the elements or 
units of social psychology, the methods of measurement, the prin- 
ciples of explanation, and the laws eventually derived. 

We do not imply that such disagreement is undesirable. On the 
contrary, it is highly stimulating. Neither is it wise to attempt 
a meticulous definition of any science, except for purposes of 
coéperation and division of labor among different investigators. 
In such definitions, moreover, it is the inclusive, rather than the 
logical and narrow aspect, which should be stressed. In the writing 
of textbooks and treatises, however, most writers (including the 
present one) are inclined to start from a rather rigid definition of 
their own, and to exclude differing viewpoints which for the 
moment might be confusing to the student. Hence the need arises 
for an occasional bird’s-eye view from which we may try to see 
the advances made along different lines of attack and bring them 
into some intelligible relationship. A brief outline of the current 
movements to which the name ‘‘social psychology’’ might be given 





1Cf. Bernard, L. L., Introduction to Social Psychology, chs. 1, 2, 3; especially pp. 
21-22. 
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will be here attempted. We shall not present any formal definition 
of the science from these standpoints, but merely characterize the 
type of approach. 

1. The ‘‘Social Forces’’ School. The first approach, though 
mainly of historic interest, is still followed by certain sociologists. 
This is the view that all social phenomena can be regarded as mani- 
festations of some homogeneous force or forces. The imitation 
theory, developed principally by Tarde * and Ross,’ is an illustra- 
tion which is too well knewn to require discussion. A number of 
writers have taken certain alleged ‘‘instincts’’ as forces univer- 
sally operative in society; for example, fear, hate, gregariousness, 
suggestibility, and parental love. We are not here referring to 
the instinct school of social psychologists who trace the basis of 
social facts in the specific instinctive behavior of individuals. We 
mean rather those sociologists who abstract the categories of 
instinct from specific individuals and consider them upon the 
generalized plane of a ‘‘social force’’. 

2. Social Mind Theories. [Eixponents of a second viewpoint 
maintain that mental phenomena must be studied in their social 
context or organization. The facts of social life cannot be suf- 
ficiently formulated by reference to separate individuals, but 
require the hypothesis of some kind of superindividual, psycho- 
logical structure. Certain theories of nationality belong to this 
type. The range of these theories in respect to the nature of the 
social mind which they postulate is great, extending from organ- 
ismie and ‘‘cell-consciousness’’ theories, such as those of Spencer ‘* 
and Espinas © respectively, through neurological and pathological 
analogies, illustrated by the writings of Miinsterberg ° and Rivers," 
to the ‘‘mental structure’’ theories of the group mind, represented 
by McDougall.’ The postulated collective mind also differs widely 
in scale of worth according to different writers. LeBon’s*® view 
is that of a ‘‘mob mind’’, of a low order, unorganized, and made 
up of impulses and emotions. McDougall’s notion, at the other 
extreme, is that of the superior mental organization resulting from 
the relationships within stabilized groups such as nations. Some 
writers belonging to this group deny the existence of an actual 





2 Tarde, Laws of Imitation. 

8 Ross, Social Psychology. 

4 Spencer, Principles of Sociology. 

5 Espinas, Les Suciétés animales. 

6 Miinsterberg, Psychology, General and Applied. 

7 Rivers, Psychology and Politics. 

8 MeDougall, The Group Mind. 

®LeBon, The Crowd, a Study of the Popular Mind. 
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overindividual mind separate from the minds of the individuals: 
but they maintain that the larger view of mental organization js 
necessary in order to understand the social occurrences which we 
can observe only as the behavior of individuals. The minds of 
individuals are to be understood only as exhibiting in some degree 
the mind of the group. 

3. The Social Laws Approach. Without accepting the reality 
of a collective mind, in any sense, it is still possible to study social 
phenomena from the standpoint of purely social structures and 
changes. Although the group is not endowed with a mind, it is 
nevertheless real. This is the viewpoint which is perhaps most 
characteristic of sociologists. Examples of writers of this class 
are Ellwood and B. Warren Brown." Their contribution has 
been the elaboration of descriptive laws of the dynamics of society. 
We may mention Brown’s”™ ‘“‘laws of social groups’’, such for 
example as those dealing with the relation between the structure, 
homogeneity, and ‘‘dynamic’’ of groups. Similar instances are 
Znaniecki’s ** laws of ‘‘stabilization’’, ‘‘mobilization’’, ‘‘inhibi- 
tion’’, and the like, through which the movement or stabilizing of 
society are described as following inevitably certain psychological 
conditions, such as shifts of values in relation to the existing order. 
The individual and social aspects, however, are not clearly sepa- 
rated in Znaniecki’s formulations. Kroeber’s™ theory of the 
super-organic as the field for social psychology is based upon the 
possibility of discovering laws lying wholly upon the social plane. 

4. The Cultural Approach (Social Products and Social Struc-- 
tures). Impetus has recently been given to social science by the 
work of the cultural anthropologists. Here, again, the point of 
view is abstract; that is, culture products are considered not so 
much in relation to human behavior as themselves constituting the 
field of psychological and social investigation. Existing culture 
is also described as exerting a causal effect upon thought and 
action of individuals. This view is similar to the ‘‘social laws 
approach”’ except that instead of the group itself there is substi- 
tuted the product of group activity, or culture. Ogburn™ has 
shown that culture may be regarded as a detached phenomenon, 
progressing by laws of its own (laws, to be sure, of a descriptive 





10 Ellwood, Introduction to Social Psychology. Ellwood, Psychology of Human 
Society. 

11 Brown, Social Groups. 

12 Znaniecki, The Laws of Social Psychology. 

18 Kroeber, The Possibility of a Social Psychology. 

14 Ogburn, Social Change. 
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rather than an explanatory type), and interacting in significant 
ways with human nature. Judd” describes the basic elements of 
our culture pattern, such as the number system, language, time 
measurement, and measures of precision, under the title of ‘‘insti- 
tutions’’. His recent work expresses the need of studying these 
basic patterns as a necessary supplement to laboratory psychology ; 
for without them the traditional individual psychology is quite 
inadequate for an understanding of modern man. Among a number 
of writers in the same vein, we may mention Bentley * who calls 
attention to the ‘‘precipitates of organization’’ (including both 
material and non-material aspects of culture) as a separate 
category of reality for scientific study. 

5. Innate Individual Causation (the Individual as the Cause of 
Society). This group of scholars approaches the problem from 
the standpoint of the native endowment of human individuals. 
Leaving the sociological and anthropological viewpoints, we here 
descend to the strictly psychological, and even biological, level. 
One here ignores the part played by the accumulation of culture 
just as one ignores the ‘‘laws’’ of the sociologist. In human 
instincts and emotions untouched by society are to be found the 
sources of all social organization and change. As is well known, 
the outstanding exponent of this approach is McDougall." He has 
had numerous followers among the social scientists, for example, 
Tead, Veblen,’® Groves,” and Eldridge," as well as certain 
sociologists who have since changed their views. This approach is 
at the pole opposite from the cultural and the ‘‘social laws’’ points 
of view. 

6. Socialization Theories (Society as the Cause of the Indi- 
vidual). With the sixth group of theories we reverse the view 
just preceding and return to the fold of the anthropologist and 
sociologist. By carrying the cultural approach to its logical con- 
clusion, we come to the view that the individual is not so much the 
cause as the effect of the social order in which he lives. Champions 
of this thesis have made sharp attacks upon the instinct theory. 
They have maintained that native reactions are almost never to 
be seen in the adult individual, his conduct being determined by the 





15 Judd, The Psychology of Social Institutions. 
16 Bentley, M., A Preface to Social Psychology, Psychological Monographs, 1916, 
XXI, 1-25. 
17 McDougall, Social Psychology. 
18 Tead, Instincts and Industry. 
19 Veblen, Instinct of Workmanship. 
20 Groves, Personality and Socia) Adjustments. 
21 Eldridge, Political Action. 
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social objects, stimulations from social behavior, and the tradi- 
tions of the culture in which he lives. Bernard * has made a com- 
prehensive attack upon the instinct theory, while Dewey has 
stressed the réle of social factors in the formation of habit systems 
in individuals. Such interpretations closely ally their exponents 
with the behavior psychologists; for the influence of traditions 
and the culture pattern upon the individual can be conceived only 
through the process of education (that is, habit formation in the 
younger generations). Although the importance of the societal 
pattern is definitely established by showing how completely it 
absorbs, metaphorically the life of the individual, yet from the 
standpoint of complete explanation this view must fall back upon 
the psychology of individual learning. Other exponents of the 
socialization theory are Baldwin,* Mead,” and Cooley. An 
extremist in cultural causation is Wilson D. Wallis.” Both he and 
Kantor * would insist that physiological processes fail to explain 
the acquisition of culture. The cause of an individual’s acquiring 
a language lies, for example, not so much in his neuromuscular 
speech mechanism as in the particular pattern of sounds com- 
prising the language. Otherwise how can we account for the fact 
that one person acquires English, and another Hebrew, or Chinese? 

7. The Behavior Approach (the Broader View of Individual 
Causation). Swinging back, finally, to the more strictly psycho- 
logical approach, we may describe briefly the movement which 
represents a systematic development of the behavioristie point of 
view in the social field. This viewpoint, like that of ‘‘innate indi- 
vidual causation’’, regards the study of the individual as the data 
proper to social psychology. The survey of factors in individual 
behavior is, however, distinctly broader than the field of native 
human tendencies. Probably most behaviorists accept the modern 
criticism of instincts and subscribe, with the cultural sociologists 
and anthropologists, to the large importance of the social environ- 





22 Bernard, Instinct. 

23 Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct. 

24 Baldwin, Mental Development. 

25 Mead, Social Psychology as Counterpart to Physiological Psychology, Psychological 
Bulletin, 1909, 6, 401-408; The Psychology of Social Consciousness Implied in Instruc- 
tion, Science, NS., 1910, xxxi, 688-93; Social Consciousness and the Consciousness 
of Meaning, Psychological Bulletin, 1910, vii, 397-405; What Social Objects Must 
Psychology Presuppose?, Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientifie Methods, 
1910, vii, 174-80. 

26 Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order. 

27 Wallis, The Independence of Social 4S JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOL- 
oGy ANP SociaL PsycHo.oey, Vol. 20, No. 2, July, 1925. 

28 Kantor, The Problem of Instinct and Its Relation to Social Psychology, Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology and Social Psychology, Vol. 18, No. 1, April-June, 1923. 
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ment. Instead, however, of attributing causation to the social 
environment by itself, they work out the details of socialization or 
aculturation in terms of the universal acquisition of habits, that is, 
the habits common to the entire race or group. Since all habit 
formation rests in part upon the original instinctive and emotional 
responses of human beings (though such responses are far simpler 
than the instinct theorists maintain), the behavioristic approach 
may be said to include the viewpoint of individual causation 
referred to above as number 5. This school, therefore, makes pos- 
sible a coérdination of the two preceding viewpoints, sacrificing, 
of course, the extreme aspects of each. 

Two main subdivisions of the broader behavioristic approach 
may be recognized, which represent supplementary fields of data 
rather than diverging standpoints. The first is perhaps best illus- 
trated by Giddings” theory of ‘‘ pluralistic behavior’’ (that is, the 
similarities of behavior among individuals in social aggregates). 
One may include here either or both the two following types of 
similarities: (1) the original likenesses, due for example, to being 
members of the same species or to common selective action of 
physical environment upon resident and immigrant population, 
traits which might be assumed universally to exist in the given 
region before social contacts of any kind have produced effects 
upon the individuals; or (2) derived similarities, perhaps based 
upon those just mentioned, but developed mainly through the 
responses of the individuals to one another.” 

While in either case it is simply the fact of uniformity of 
response in a given area which interests us, if we consider the 
origin of the latter type of similarity, we are led directly to the 
second subdivision of the behavior approach. This subdivision 
deals with the stimulation of one individual by another and the 
response of the individual to such stimulation. It has to do also, 
not with uniformities, but with differences, and especially with 
those differences of behavior which may be said to be comple- 
mentary in a given social situation. An example of complemen- 
tary behavior would be the response of a child to a command of a 
parent, or the response of a parent to the request of a child. 

Though not so clearly separable in practice as in theory, these 
two subdivisions of the behavior approach include between them 





29 Giddings, Studies in the Theory of Human Society, The Scientific Study of 
Society. 

30 In his own use of the term, Professor Giddings seems to imply the first of these 
classes of similarities rather than the second. ; 
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a possible orientation of the entire field of social science. The 
first classification includes some writers who are in strong sym- 
pathy with the cultural viewpoint, since cultures may be psycho- 
logically defined as patterns of like behavior. The group in ques- 
tion are interested, however, in the pattern as behavior rather than 
as abstract culture. After Giddings, perhaps the clearest of 
theories belonging to this school are the universal ‘‘institutional- 
ized reactions’’ of Kantor,** and the ‘‘coentropes’’ of Smith and 
Guthrie.** Attempts at classification and measurement of like 
behavior in actual aggregates have been made by Rice,* Willey,” 
Allport and Hartman.” The second interest of the behavioristic 
group, namely, that of social stimulation and the response of one 
individual to another, is illustrated by Allport’s * definition of 
‘social behavior’’. It comprises the study not only of behavior in 
face-to-face relationships, e.g., the family and other ‘‘primary”’ 
groups, but also the response to contributory stimulation received 
by the individual in the crowd or co-working group. Some other 
writers who have formulated the problems of social psychology 
in this way are Hunter, Gault,** Smith and Guthrie,** Williams ” 
(bordering somewhat upon the group approach) and to some 
extent Bogardus,® and Dunlap.** Miss Follett’s * contributions 
also arise from the observed effects of inter-individual behavior, 
though her approach is more telic than analytic, and her results 
are cast in a somewhat philosophical mode. From one standpoint 
Bernard’s ** new work may be classified with this group since he 
is mainly interested in the formation of the individual’s person- 
ality through ‘‘social pressures or stimulus patterns’’. His treat- 
ment, in certain respects, however, allies him with the socialization 





81 Kantor, The Institutional Foundations of the Scientific Social Psychology, Jovur- 
NAL OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY AND SoctaL PsycHo.oey, Vol. 19, No. 1, April-June, 
1924; Data and Problems of Social Psychology, Journal of Philosophy, 1923, Vol. 20, 
449ff. 

82Smith and Guthrie, General Psychology. 

83 Rive, The Behavior of Legislative Groups, Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 40, 
No. 1, March, 1925. 

34 Willey (in collaboration with 8S. A. Rice), William Jennings Bryan as a Social 
Foree, Journal of Social Forces. 

85 Allport and Hartman, The Measurement and Motivation of Atypical Opinion in 
a Certain Group, American Political Science Review, Vol. XIX, No. 4, November, 
1925. 

86 Allport, Social Psychology. 

87 Hunter, General Psychology. 

88 Gault, Social Psychology. 

89 Williams, Principles of Social Psychology. 

40 Bogardus, Fundamentals of Social Psychology. 

41 Dunlap, Social Psychology. 

42 Follett, Creative Experience. 

43 Bernard, Introduction to Social Psychology. 
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school (number 6 above) rather than with the behavior psycholo- 
gists. This qualification refers especially to his tendency to 
emphasize the social pattern of the stimulus as a cause rather that 
the actual behavior process of stimulation and response between 
specific individuals. 

This outline of seven major viewpoints in social psychology is 
not comprehensive. It will serve merely to indicate the diversity 
of viewpoints from which the phenomena may be conceived. In 
the face of such diversity, one should not attempt a formulation 
of social psychology with any claim to universal acceptance. The 
writer believes, however, that futile controversies may be avoided 
by recognizing that, after all, these various approaches really deal 
with the same natural phenomena. Whether we call such phe- 
nomena group relationships, cultures, or pluralistic and interacting 
behavior, we are really talking about the same thing as seen from 
different points of view. While working in one of the separate 
fields each investigator has his own terminology for real facts 
which another student would also see but would interpret differ- 
ently. The mutual recognition of such a common denominator 
may help to avoid misunderstanding. It will also render the 
exponents of the several approaches more conscious of the limita- 
tions of their respective methods, thereby paving the way for 
cooperative investigation. 

We might illustrate this common basis by reference to some 
actual social phenomenon, for example, a war. It is probable that 
the exponents of all views above described will agree as to what a 
war is; the differences will lie in interpretation of the origin, 
causes, and significance of the phenomenon. In such interpretation 
each of the approaches gives, by itself, a coherent and largely 
tenable formulation of the facts. Each also presents certain unique 
truths differing, of course, in practical applicability, but all con- 
tributing to our understanding of the total situation. Let us 
review briefly some of the possibilities of each view. 

(1) The older social forces idea, while it does not carry us into 
details of causation, is useful for an initial, rough formulation of 
the problem. It calls attention to the figurative sweep of warlike 
impulses through the nation, a phenomenon to be studied more 
closely through the other approaches. 

(2) The group mind conception has a similar value. It does 
not present a final analysis, but serves as a method for calling 
attention to a vital phase of war as a social situation. It is im- 
portant to note that there exists, at least in the individual’s con- 
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sciousness, the experienced reality of the nation. Professor 
Pillsbury ascribes to the nation reality of a contingent and mental 
sort; that is the nation is real in the sense that an ideal in the mind 
of an individual is real. And this very ideal of the nation is, in 
terms of the individual’s experience, a reality to be upheld and 
defended by force of arms and to the point of extreme self-sacrifice. 
One must understand the notion held by the German people of their 
state and their national kultur, or one will miss an important part 
of the picture. Nationalism and public opinion cannot be discussed 
without reference at least to the pluralistic hypothesis of the social 
mind. 

(3) The third viewpoint, comprising the social laws and group 
structures of the sociologists, is also a consistent and (especially 
if combined with the behavioristic approach) illuminating contri- 
bution. The problem of war may be profitably investigated as a 
matter of increase or shifting of population, economic competition 
between groups, resistance of groups to subordination, or struggles 
for group sovereignty. Such formulations do not tell the whole 
story, but they outline a field of mass data without which the 
exponent of individual behavior would be at a complete loss in 
localizing or weighing the relative value of his various explanatory 
hypotheses. 

(4) The fourth, or cultural, approach, is equally significant. 
The bearing of scientific inventions upon the development of effi- 
ciency in warfare is universally acknowledged. The existence of a 
large armament and military establishment is said to be in itself 
one of the formidable causes of war. The rapid development of 
the destructive material culture of warfare is one of the most 
imperative of reasons for attempts to abolish war as a method of 
settling conflicts. Not only the objective phases of the culture 
(armaments), but also the popular acceptance of war as a kind of 
institution, the use of military organization, tactics, strategy, and 
international rules,—these are all important aspects of the causa- 
tion of war. Disarmament conferences attack the material aspects 
of the problem; while international treaties, courts of international 
arbitration, the World Court idea, and the League of Nations seek 
to establish new forms of culture relevant to behavior upon group- 
wide provocations for hostility. 

(5) Viewing the problem from the standpoint of innate indi- 
vidual causation, war may be treated as dependent upon crude 
innate responses, such as (a) the struggle reaction (so-called ‘‘in- 
stinct of pugnacity’’) evoked by thwarting of food-getting or sex 
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sor activity, (b) the innate tendency to seek physical protection in 
ital danger, and (c) the violent reinforcing emotions which are a part 
ind of these innate responses. Such reactions may be aroused directly 
in by acts of invasion, pillage, piracy, and the like, by members of a 
ind neighboring nation; or they may be aroused indirectly, or in ad- 
ce. vance, by the words of propagandists as conditioning stimuli. But 
eir in either case it may truly be said that without such fundamental 
irt | activities in human individuals war would not exist. Stated in 
ed other words, the abolition of mass situations which would serve 
ial either as original or conditioning stimuli for these innate re- 
sponses, were such a thing possible, would mean the elimination 

ip of war. 
ly (6) Those who attach greatest weight to the social environment 
‘1- would, in turn, assert that wars are precipitated in accordance with 
a custom and tradition, and the ethics of groups reflected in interna- 
mn tional mores. Military operations are not parts of instinctive 
8 | behavior, but are socially established ways of carrying on conflicts. 


| Within the national area social influences have so far modified 
| original human nature that physical combat (‘‘instinct of pug- 
n nacity’’) is the rare exception rather than the rule. Laws and 
customs have been substituted for innate responses. Accordingly, 
it is the absence of such mores of peaceful and judicial settlement 
i. between nations that keeps the conduct of international disputes 
‘ upon the instinctive and emotional plane. The solution of the 
A problem lies in the substitution of socialized habits for innate 
f responses. 
F (7) To this the behavior psychologists would readily assent; 
but they would inquire into the details of the process by which 
socialized habits are developed, not upon a tabula rasa, but as 
learned modifications of earlier and simpler forms of innate (re- 
flex) activity. A distinction therefore is not drawn between 
socialization (society) and individual nature; but attention is 
called to the concrete interactions of the individuals who constitute 
society, stimuli and responses through which the members of the 
younger generations acquire socialized habits. 

The social order is not to be regarded as a substitution for 
original nature, imposed by ‘‘society’’ upon the individual, but as 
a modification of original nature produced by contacts with certain 
other persons and with culture objects in the individual’s imme- 
diate environment. The behaviorist therefore agrees with the 
‘‘social-causationists’’ in saying that the behavior characteristic 
of mankind in human societies presents a picture far different 
from innate activities, a picture resembling not primitive instinc- 
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tive and emotional response, but the standards and cultural pattern 
of the social group. He would perhaps disagree in his insistence 
upon analyzing this cultural pattern into the behavior of specific 
individuals, and showing in detail how this change in the picture 
has been produced by progressive modifications of the instinctive 
and emotional behavior itself during the plastic period of the 
individual’s life. He would therefore assign a partial determining 
value to these innate factors, and recognize the direction and limi- 
tations which their operation places upon the process of social- 
ization. 

The behavior approach, then, would view the war situation as 
group-wide responses to a widespread stimulus or combination of 
stimuli. In such responses innate biological drives, acquired 
habits, and social attitudes would be intermingled. The problem 
would center largely in the determination of (1) the character and 
range of the stimulus situation necessary to evoke war or prevent 
it, that is, whether the war was due to thwarting (instinctive 
struggle), to propaganda as a conditioning stimulus, to patriotic 
appeals, and the like—and (2) the pluralistic distribution and 
energy (or intensity) of the response among the individuals of the 
nation. The part played by crowd excitement, suggestive stimula- 
tions, and coercion through alleged ‘‘ public opinion’’, would also 
form a part of the behavioristic investigation of war. 

The behavior view would also be closely integrated with two 
of the other general viewpoints previously discussed. It deals, on 
the one hand, with the elementary facts of human behavior which 
explain on a deeper level the operation of social laws, such as popu- 
lation pressure, competition for world markets, and the like. Eco- 
nomic laws may be reduced to the pluralistic aspect of individual 
behavior. Secondly, the cultural basis of war may in a sense be 
resolved into the behavior habits of individuals in the use of the 
**tools’’ of warfare, the habits of militaristic thinking (implicit 
behavior), and the habitual attitudes of support toward symbols 
of ‘‘the nation’’, the ‘‘state’’, and all the ‘‘institutions of society’’ 
playing a part in martial organization. In this latter field, espe- 
cially, the psychology of the culture pattern and social institutions, 
the present writer feels that there is the possibility of a valuable 
contribution from the student of human behavior. 

From the preceding survey the writer believes it fair to say, 
without intending invidious comparisons, that the broader be- 
havioristic and individual approach to social psychology offers a 
special advantage in synthesizing valuable contributions from a 
number of divergent fields. 
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If, from the foregoing account, we may come to any single con- 
clusion about the field of social psychology, it would seem to be the 
following: The error which may beset students seeking an orien- 
tation in the science would come not from the mere acceptance of 
any one of the viewpoints described, but rather from its acceptance 
to the exclusion of the other approaches, or from the over-emphasis 
of some one position. While it is acknowledged that individuality 
of hypothesis is often a part of scientific drive and inspiration, 
there comes to both student and investigator a time and a need for 
surveying the field as a whole, recognizing the limitations of one’s 
own approach, and attaining a better synthesis and balance. 

Turning more definitely to the problem of research in social 
psychology, the preceding discussion seems to carry certain prac- 
tical implications. We shall state these briefly in conclusion. First, 
it is necessary in any social phenomenon to study the entire situa- 
tion. For this end frequent discussions are desirable among investi- 
gators dealing with the same specific problem from different stand- 
points and with the techniques of the different human sciences. 
Secondly, viewing the problem as a whole, an introductory theo- 
retical analysis is desirable, showing the various types of units 
which may be isolated or subjected to experimental control. Such 
an analysis should be carried out, not as an intellectual end in 
itself, but in order to discover at each step the possibility of devel- 
oping experimental and observational procedures. Thirdly, the 
most highly perfected systems of social philosophy have usually 
been based upon a single type of approach, similar perhaps to 
those we have described. Social scientists who have developed 
such systems should be quick to recognize their limitations; for in 
the actual data of science only the most elementary systematization 
is at present possible. No matter how coherent and intellectually 
satisfying any system of social interpretation may be, it is of 
value for future discovery only insofar as it stimulates research 
and directs it into fruitful channels. Fourthly, attention and effort 
should be focussed upon the careful isolation of the units projected 
by theoretical analysis, and upon devising methods for measuring 
these units under varied determinable or controlled conditions. In 
so far as concrete discriminations of units and technique of mea- 
surement are accomplished, the controversial discrepancies be- 
tween the various approaches will probably fall away. Having 
served a purpose in the orientation of research, these varying 
formulations will no longer stand in the way of acquiring a knowl- 
edge of social phenomena sufficiently exact for purposes of 
prediction and control. 
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THE METHOD OF PAIRED COMPARISONS FOR SOCIAL 
VALUES * 


L. L. THURSTONE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO AND INSTITUTE FOR JUVENILE RESEARCH 


HIS is an attempt to apply the ideas of psychophysical 
measurement in the field of social values. Some of the psy- 
chophysical methods have been applied in a crude way to the 

measurement of educational products such as handwriting and 
English composition, and it seems feasible to apply the same ideas 
as well to social values although the attempt cannot readily be 
made without making compromises that the psychophysicist would 
not tolerate. The application of the principles of psychophysical 
measurement to educational products has been made with more or 
less similar logical handicaps but these do not seem to have dis- 
turbed the popularity of these methods in the field of educational 
measurement. Since the final results show a rather satisfactory 
internal consistency, one may possibly assume that the methods, 
the theoretically imperfect, have some value also in social psy- 
chology. 

For the present experiment the seriousness of different crimes 
or offenses was chosen for such measurement. The seriousness of 
an offense we shall assume to be the seriousness as judged rather 
than as measured in terms of objective consequences or in some 
normative way. It may very well be that the relative seriousness 
of offenses, as judged by a group of individuals, may be quite 
wrong when looked at from the standpoint of objective checks or 
standards, but we shall be concerned here with the relative serious- 
ness as judged by a group of several hundred students. These 
records we shall use for the purpose of ascertaining how the 
offenses arrange themselves’ in a quantitative continuum from 
those that seem to be most serious to those that seem relatively 
least objectionable. There is no doubt but that we imply such a 
continuum of seriousness in speaking about offenses. In fact we 
are supposed to regulate punishment more or less in accordance 





* The writer wishes to acknowledge his obligation to Dr. Herman Adler, Director 
of the Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, for making it possible to carry out 
this study. Valuable assistance has been received from Mr. H. W. Cowley and Mr. 
C. W. Brown, research assistants at the Institute. Mr. Cowley was largely responsible 
for collecting the data. 
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with the seriousness of the offense. Is it possible to reduce these 
qualitative judgments about relative seriousness of different 
offenses to a quantitative basis? 

The main principle that underlies the measurements in this study 
may be stated very briefly. Suppose that 90 per cent of the judges 
say that crime A is worse than crime B and that the remaining 10 
per cent vote that B is the more serious. Now suppose, further, 
that 55 per cent, barely more than half of the judges, say that 
crime PB is more serious than crime C. Then we should be justified 
in saying that the separation between the two offenses A and B on 
a scale of seriousness is much greater than the separation between 
B and C on that same scale. We might be able to talk even sensibly 
about ‘‘distances’’ on a seale of seriousness of crime. Some of 
these distances or separations are then to be considered greater 
than others. There is really nothing in common sense judgments 
that would be violated in such an analysis. Common qualitative 
judgment would probably be to the effect that murder, for example, 
is very much more serious than smuggling, and that there is not 
so much difference between smuggling and bootlegging. Some 
of us may individually disagree but the above comparisons would 
probably be true for most people. The present experiments con- 
stitute an attempt to measure these relative differences and to 
indicate one possible procedure in extending at least some of the 
ideas of psychophysical measurement to social values. 

The following is a list of the nineteen offenses that were judged 
in these experiments. 


Abortion Kidnapping 

Adultery larceny 

Arson Libel 

Assault and battery Perjury 

Bootlegging Rape 

Burglary Receiving stolen goods 
Counterfeiting Seduction 
Embezzlement Smuggling 

Forgery Vagrancy 

Homicide 


The offenses were arranged in pairs so that every one of them was 
paired with every other one. The total number of pairs of offenses 
presented was therefore n(m-1)/2 = 171. 

The instructions to the subjects were as follows: 
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The purpose of this study is to ascertain the opinions of several groups of people about 
crimes. The following list of crimes has been arranged in pairs. You will please 
decide which of each pair you think more serious and underline it. 


An example: Cheating—Murder 


You would probably decide that murder is a more serious offense than cheating, there- 
fore you would underline murder. 


If you find a pair of crimes that seen equally serious, or equally inoffensive, be sure to 
underline one of them anyway, even if you have to make a sort of guess. Be sure to 
underline one in each pair. 


Receiving stolen goods—Perjury 
Kidnapping—Adultery 
Abortion—Libel 
Burglary—Counterfeiting 
Bootlegging—Arson 


The remainder of the 171 pairs of offenses were presented in the same manner. 


In the preliminary experiments it was found that some of the 
college students were unfamiliar with some of the terms and it was 
therefor@ necessary to supply a sheet of brief definitions. All of 
the subjects whose records are here reported were supplied with 
such a list of definitions. 

The lists of pairs of offenses were given to 266 students at the 
University of Chicago and the returns were practically complete. 
When the tabulations were made it was found that the number of 
omissions did not exceed five for any pair of offenses for the 266 
subjects. The exact number of subjects who checked each side of 
each pair was tabulated and from these figures the proportions of 
Table 1 were calculated. Table 1 is to be read as follows. In any 
column such as that for forgery the records indicate the proportion 
of subjects who regarded forgery as more serious than the offenses 
listed in the left column. For example, if we compare forgery with 
bootlegging, we find in the table that 75.4 per cent of the students 
considered forgery more serious than bootlegging. If we look in 
the column for bootlegging we find that the complementary pro- 
portion, 24.6 per cent, considered bootlegging more serious than 
forgery. Such information is available in Table 1 for all the pos- 
sible pairs of offenses. 

The problem to be solved now is that of constructing a scale for 
the measurement of the seriousness of these offenses in the minds 
of the 266 students who served as subjects. Our raw data consist 
in the original frequency tables of checks and the resulting propor- 
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tions in Table 1. Assume that the base line of Figure 1 represents 
the seale that we are seeking to establish. Let a be any one of the 
offenses that we choose to use as a standard, more or less as we 
should choose a standard in the method of right and wrong cases. 
Let k be any one of the other offenses which is being compared 
with the standard offense a. These two offenses, k and a, are of 
course separated by some unknown distance on the scale. 

At this point it is of some interest to note a contrast between 
the scaling problem and the conventional psychophysical problem. 

















Figure 1 


In psychophysics we take for granted that we know the stimulus 
intensities and we seek the proportion of correct judgments for 
varying stimulus differences. On the basis of such data we deter- 
mine the standard deviation of the psychometric function and the 
stimulus value which corresponds to the origin of that curve. In 
the sealing problem the situation is more or less reversed. We are 
seeking to determine the stimulus values themselves. It is clear 
that the sealing problem is much the more difficult, theoretically, 
because on the basis of the proportions such as those of Table 1 
we seek to determine the stimulus intensities and the coarseness 
of discrimination, whereas the psychophysical problem is con- 
cerned only with the coarseness of discrimination while the stim- 
ulus intensities are known. The constant errors occur in both 
problems. 
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Let us assume first that we are dealing with one subject who 
would repeatedly check the list of pairs of offenses according to 
the same instructions. The particular offense k would then on 
some occasions seem to him a little more serious than ordinarily, 
while on other occasions he would judge that particular offense 
more leniently. It is probable that he would never judge the 
offense k a whole scale above or below its average value whereas 
small fluctuations in apparent seriousness would be very common. 
Here we shall assume that these fluctuations follow the laws of 
probability but we shall not be entirely satisfied to make this 
common assumption without some experimental check on its 
approximate validity. 

We shall have then in Figure 1 a scale of seriousness of offenses 
with the offenses k and a hypothetically located thereon. We shall 
also assume that each offense is perceived with a certain standard 
error of observation. These standard errors of observation we 
shall designate o, and +, respectively. Now it is necessary to 
remind oneself that every single judgment ‘‘k is greater than a”’ 
or ‘‘k is less than a’’ involves the perception, recognition, or cogni- 
tive placement of, not one, but two entities, k and a. Hence every 
psychophysical judgment is the product of two errors of observa- 
tion, one observational error for the standard and another obser- 
vational error for the comparison stimulus. This fact is not 
generally acknowledged in psychophysical theory, and it is usually 
ignored entirely in educational measurement. As we have drawn 
the distributions of observational errors in Figure 1, it sometimes 
happens that k is perceived at low values, even lower than the 
average for a, and similarly it happens that a is perceived some- 
times even higher than the scale value of k. If we take any pair 
of these observations of k and a, we shall find that k is usually 
perceived worse or stronger than a but the perceived difference 
(k'-—a') is sometimes negative. When k is perceived as stronger 
than a the perceived difference (k'-—a') is positive, and when k is 
perceived as less serious or weaker than a, then the perceived 
difference (k'—a') is negative. 

If we were able to plot a distribution of the perceived differ- 
ences we should have a distribution like that of Figure 2. The base 
line in this figure represents the perceived difference (k’-a'). To 
the right of the origin on the base line these differences are positive 
and the corresponding ordinates of the frequency curve represent 
the relative expected frequencies of such perceived differences. 
The most common perceived difference is assumed to be the true 
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difference (k-a) and its frequency ordinate is therefore highest. 
To the left of the origin on the base line the differences are nega- 
tive; in other words, that section of the base line represents per- 
ceived differences in which a is judged to be more severe than k. 
The standard deviation of this curve is a function of the two 
standard errors of observation for the two stimuli separately per- 
ceived and indicated in Figure 1. It is clear that the area of the 











Ferceived differences, (A4'-a!) 











Figure 2 


probability curve in Figure 2 represents the total number of judg- 
ments. The shaded area to the right of the origin represents that 
portion of the judgments in which (k’-a') is positive while the 
unshaded remaining area represents the portion of judgments in 
which a is judged worse or stronger than k. 

So far we have considered the judgments as though they had 
been made by a single observer repeating his judgments several 
hundred times. But our data actually involve such judgments, one 
set from each observer, for 266 subjects. This is a weak point in 
the argument in that we shall assume that the seriousness of a 
particular offense has some unmeasured relative mean value for all 
the subjects, and that the extreme judgments about its seriousness 
are less common than judgments at or near the unmeasured mean 
degree of seriousness for the whole group. That this assumption 
is not altogether unreasonable is indicated by two facts, namely 
that the proportions in Table 1 for any two standards, i.e., any: two 
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columns in the table, do not give a linear plot, as they should do 
if we were dealing with rectangular distributions of judgments of 
seriousness. The second and more convincing fact is that the final 
scale values enable us to compare the theoretical with the actually 
observed proportions of judgments and these two sets of propor- 
tions for any given offense as a standard do give a fairly good 
linear plot as will be demonstrated later. 
In Figure 2 we have, then, the theoretical distribution of per- 
ceived differences (k'-a') and if the two stimuli, which are of- 
fenses in this case, are sufficiently close together these differences 
will sometimes be positive and sometimes negative. The mean of 
this distribution represents the most commonly perceived differ- 
ence which may be assumed to be the true difference. The shaded 
area represents the proportion of perceived positive differences 
in which k is judged greater or stronger than a. That area is the 
theoretical or expected proportion of judgments ‘‘k worse or 
stronger than a’’. But this proportion is the one which is experi- 
mentally given for all pairs of stimuli in Table 1. Hence our prob- 
lem is to determine those relative scale values a, b, c,—k, and 
those standard errors of observation ¢,, *,, 7.,— °o, which will best 
satisfy the experimentally observed proportions in Table 1. We 
shall then apply certain tests to ascertain whether our results 
contain sufficient internal consistency to warrant acceptance of the 
procedure. 
In Figure 2 let the shaded area be represented by p,,. The area 
or proportion between the origin and the point (k - a) is therefore 
Px. — -50. The relation between the theoretical distribution and 
the experimentally obtained proportions is given by the following 
equation : 
ee. WY Gui Oe s 6s cies vebis disse bcdaeencden (1) 
i | is oe. canetee 46 obee0e cae (2) 
in which (k — a) is the distance on the base line between the origin 
of the curve and the mean ordinate. 
.=the deviation (k — a) in terms of the standard deviation. 
It is ascertained from the probability tables by means of 
the observed proportion p,.. 

o,,==the standard deviation of the distribution of perceived 
differences for the two stimuli k and a. 

Since the scale values of the offenses will be obtained by a 
process of summation it may be an acceptable approximation to 
assume all of the standard errors of observation, ¢,,, as equal. 
This approximation is not theoretically satisfactory but the solu- 
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tion of the problem without this assumption becomes prohibitive 
and unwieldy. It probably does not affect the scale values seri- 
ously because these are to be determined by an arithmetical sum- 
mation method in which all of these standard errors of observation 


are involved. 

Let the standard errors of observation be designated o,, and 
assume that they are all equal. Then, considering a as a standard 
stimulus and k as the variable stimulus, 


k — @ = Yun > Cnn CHK POSS S OSE SEO HE SESE SH SESE OSOSESEOES (2) 
(3k — a) — (n—1) a =2a,, . o%, 
Se I is Miso oc cnc cccccepeceeattnsdeceeean (3) 
and, by symmetry, using stimulus b as a standard instead of a, 
=k — nb = Op. =Lw 
But, by assumption, 
Cx, = Txn 


Hence, 
xk — nb — Ox, - >t Coe eee EOE SEES EE ESOS EEE EEE SE SO® (3) 


From the two equations (3) we get 
nb — NA = oy, (2X. — Xin) 
xn (2Xea — Lv) 





b—a= 
n 
Let o,, be the unit of measurement for the scale. Then 
ZLiea — 2Lev 


ee Mtelietln «oc &sinin bes vas vid'd sink o neta bile (4) 
n 


Hence it follows that the scale values, assuming that the errors 
of observation are identical for all of the stimuli, will be given 
directly by the following relations, the signs obtained from 
equation (4) being arbitrary. 

2 ka 2Lev Le 
: b= :e= 
n n n 














a= 


In order to obtain the scale values of the offenses by equa- 
tions 5, a table was prepared showing the value of x for each 
proportion. This table corresponds exactly to Table 1 except that 
instead of listing the proportions directly, these were translated 
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into their equivalent deviations in terms of their respective 
standard errors of observation. The table was obtained directly 
from Kelley’s probability tables and the values 32, 22, 
z,., ete., were obtained as summations of the columns. 

In order to make the scale values all positive an arbitrary 
origin was located at the offense which was judged least serious, 
namely vagrancy. The other offenses are scaled with that offense 
asadatum. The unit of measurement for the scale is the standard 
error of observation, ¢,,, which is assumed to be constant for all 
of the offenses. This unit of measurement is theoretically 1.42 ¢,. 
In other words the standard error of observation for any pair of 
stimuli is always greater than the standard error of observation 
for either of the stimuli observed separately. The standard error 
of observation for any single stimulus is a subjective intensity 
distance which can never be directly measured by any objective 
means. It can, however, be indirectly determined. 

In Figure 3 the scale values of the offenses are represented 
graphically. Numerical designations on the scale are intentionally 
omitted. The scale values were determined from equations 5. The 
small circles represent the same scale values for offenses classified 
in groups. It is of some interest to note that all of the four sex 
offenses which were included in the list were judged to be more 
serious than all of the property offenses. In the minds of the 266 
college students none of the property offenses was considered to 
be as serious as any of the sex offenses. There is no overlapping 
on the scale of sex offenses and the property offenses. 

Another observation of some interest is the comparison of the 
two offenses which were judged to be most serious, namely rape 
and homicide. In the direct comparison of these two offenses in 
Table 1, 56 per cent of the subjects rated homicide as the more 
serious. But when the scale values of these two offenses are deter- 
mined by the independent comparison with the other offenses, rape 
comes to the top as the more serious. The latter judgment is the 
indirect one obtained by comparing the scaling of the two offenses, 
not directly with each other, but by comparing their respective 
sealing with other offenses. The variation may, of course, be due 
merely to unreliability of the data. 

Before we can test the internal consistency of the scale values 
just obtained it is necessary to calculate, at least approximately, 
the standard errors of observation for each of the offenses. In 
doing this we shall of course not make the assumption that they 
are all equal, an assumption that we found convenient in the sum- 
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mation procedure for determining the scale values themselves. We 
start again with equation (1) which can be rewritten in the form 

(k— a)? 
— o*, + o*, 
z., 


If stimulus a is the standard in this equation we can write (n — 1) 
similar equations with the same standard since there are » stimuli 
in the series. The summation of these (n—1) equations takes 
the form 
(k —a)?* 
x [—] = [20% — 07. ] + (n—1) PL =my........ (6) 


ka 


in which the notation m,, is adopted for convenience. 

All of the (n—1) equations summed in equation (6) have 
stimulus a as a standard. A similar summation equation may be 
written for the (n—1) equations which have b as a standard, and 
so on for each of the k stimuli. These » summation equations may 
be represented as follows: 





(k—a)? 
x [_—-—— ] = Xo*, — o*, + (n—1) o%—= = m,......... (6) 
La 
(k—b)? 
3 [——] = 304, — 4, + (n—1) A =m 
Zw 
(k—c)? 
+(— |= 3e%, — o?, + (n—1) 07, = m, 


D0 


“*#ee eevee eeen een eeneeeneneneneeeneee 





n . X07, — Xo*, + (nm —1) 3o*, = Im, = M 
(2n — 2) Xc7, = M 
M 
> h Lkme RETR (7) 
2n — 2 


The notation M for 3m, is also used for convenience. From 
equation (7) we may determine the sum of the standard errors of 
observation for all of the nineteen offenses. This sum will be 
used in determining the separate standard errors of observation 
for each of the offenses. 

In making the calculation of %o*, a tabulation is made of 
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(k —a)* from the scale values and of 2*,, from the deviations 
determined from Table 1. The summation 
(k— a)?’ 
~ [(—_——] = Mua 
Din 


is then determined numerically for the eighteen values with offense 
a as a standard. The other eighteen summations corresponding 
to equation (6) are made in a similar manner. The total sum of 
these nineteen numerical values gives M which is used in equation 
(7) to determine %o*, for all of the nineteen offenses. 

The individual standard errors of observation are obtained 
from equation (6) in the following manner: 


Wg = Berg — Og He (GD — 1) OF, noc ccc ccccccccccccces (6) 
= Xo*,, + (nm — 2) o*, 
M,., — Xo", 
cee ME Png ccc ccvccesccesveccovcoestocesens (8) 
nm—2 


By means of equation (8) one may determine the individual 
standard errors of observation. These are summarized in Table 2. 

The final test of internal consistency is to calculate the expected 
proportions of judgments ‘‘k>a’’ and to compare these calculated 
proportions with the actually obtained proportions. This can 
readily be done by means of the original equation (1) since we 
have assigned scale values a, b, c,—k, and the corresponding 
standard errors of observation, listed in Table 2. 

For example, if we wish to predict from the scale values and 
their corresponding errors of observation in Table 2 the propor- 
tion of the subjects who would rate seduction as a more serious 
offense than forgery, we should use equation (1) as follows: 


Scale value O;, 
a a 2.273 438 
POIs cs clkiectiascvenecs 1.562 613 


With these data from Table 2 we determine the value of 2, 
from equation (1) and we find it to be +.94. This corresponds to 
a proportion of 83 per cent as determined by Kelley’s tables. In 
other words, we should expect 83 per cent of the 266 students to 
say that seduction is a worse offense than forgery. In the experi- 
mental results of Table 1 we find that the actual proportion was 
82 per cent. In many of the comparisons between the calculated 
and the experimental results the correspondence is even closer 
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while in some of them the discrepancy is as much as 6 or 7 per 
cent, with an occasional discrepancy of 8 or 9 per cent. This 
correspondence is as close as may be expected from proportions 
based on 266 subjects. 

Such comparisons for isolated pairs of offenses in the list are 
not satisfactory as a check of internal consistency. It is better to 
compare the calculated and experimental proportions for all of the 
offenses with each one in succession as a standard. In Table 3 
such a set of comparisons has been tabulated for forgery as a 
standard. These calculated data are obtained by means of equa- 
tion (1). A similar table can be easily prepared for any of the 
other offenses as a standard. The table gives the calculated and 
experimental proportions of the 266 subjects who considered 
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forgery to be worse than each of the offenses listed. It also gives 
the corresponding sigma values. In Figures 4 and 5 these results 
are represented in graphical form. Since the fit is a fairly good 
one, we can assume that the original equation (1) is a satisfactory 
statement of the discriminatory judgments of the seriousness of 
the offenses. 


SUMMARY OF THE METHOD 


The stimuli whose magnitudes are to be measured are presented 
to the subject in paired comparisons. For each comparison he 
decides which of the two is the stronger. It is assumed that each 
of the stimuli has an unknown mean magnitude for the group and 
that there is a standard error of observation for each stimulus. 
KXvery judgment is assumed to be the result of four determinable 
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factors, namely, the two stimulus magnitudes and the two standard 
errors of observation. The proportions of judgments are expressed 
in equation (1) as a function of these four factors. The experi- 
mental data consist in the observed proportions of judgments and 
from these data the best fitting scale values of the stimuli as well 
as their respective observational standard errors are determined. 

A table of proportions like Table 1 is first prepared which sum- 
marizes the experimental data. A corresponding table of si 
values is then prepared, in which the experimental proportions, 
represented by the shaded area of Figure 2, are expressed in terms 
of the deviation (k —a). The scale values of the stimuli are then 
determined by equations (5) on the assumption that the observa- 
tional errors are approximately equal. 

The sum of the standard errors of observation are then deter- 
mined from equations (6) and equation (7). The individual 
standard error of observation for each stimulus is then caleu- 
lated from equation (8). The internal consistency of the deter- 
minations is ascertained by comparing the experimental propor- 
tions with the calculated proportions by inspecting the goodness 
of fit for either of the procedures shown in Figwre 4 or Figure 5. 

The present study does not have for its purpose the discovery 
of any startling facts with regard to crime. It does show that quali- 
tative judgments of a rather intangible sort, loaded usually with 
personal opinion, bias, and even strong feeling, and regarded 
generally as the direct antithesis of quantitative measurement, are 
nevertheless amenable to the type of quantitative analysis which 
is associated historically with psychophysics. It is of some interest 
to see that a set of numerical values can be established by which 
the 171 observed proportions of judgments about crimes and 
offenses can be summarized in generalized form. 
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TABLE 2 


Scale Values and Dispersions of Judgments of the 
Nineteen Offenses. 
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. SLT re 2.103 .453 
Serre eer? ree 2.021 . 333 
Assault and battery.............. 1.474 1.194 
NS. 6 6. 5 6 0540s 0006sk006 |) Cee 
En x0 a ab dw hv caw s ocdeen wed 1.510 .614 
ne re 605 ] 
EITC TET CRC HE 1.658 . 964 
APE eer ee 1.562 .613 
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TABLE 3. qu 
Comparison of the calculated and experimental proportions of judgments—‘‘ Forgery al 
worse than K’’ in which K represents im turn each of the other nineteen offenses. 
The calculated values, x1,,, are obtained from Table 2 and equations (1). The en 
experimental values, x,,, are obtained from Table 1. Jt 
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ONE EVENING’S OBSERVATION ON THE MARGERY 
MEDIUMSHIP 


J. B. RHINE, Pu.D., anp LOUISA E. RHINE, Pu.D. 
FORMERLY OF WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


N a much debated field such as Psychic Research one feels 

considerable difficulty in accepting anything but the evidence 

he may witness himself. Although we had been convinced that, 
to say the least, there was something in the general subject, and 
had been strongly impressed by the particular case of Margery 
(Mrs. L. R. G. Crandon, Boston) as reported, we felt the need 
nevertheless of witnessing the phenomena personally. We were 
introduced to the case largely through the advocacy of Mr. J. 
Malcolm Bird and the Journal of the American Society for Psy- 
chical Research, which strongly sponsors this medium, and conse- 
quently we came to Boston with a favorable notion of the case 
already formed; nevertheless we were careful to lay aside all 
emotional bias as we entered the seance room on Friday evening, 
July 1st, 1926. 

In an introductory talk Dr. Crandon explained to us that the 
seance would be the ‘‘standard’’ one for beginners (newcomers at 
these seances) and that there was a ‘‘scientific’’ series being held 
on other evenings. He stated that the type of phenomena we would 
get at this event was the same as that which had been repeatedly 
produced for similar groups scores and scores of times. We were 
much pleased to learn that we could be assured a representative set 
of phenomena and went up to the top floor expecting to ‘‘see things 
happen’’. At this point Mrs. Crandon retired to change for the 
seance, taking with her as witnesses against any concealment 
Mrs. DeW. and Mrs. G. 

We did not have the opportunity of examining the seance-room 
in white light, but the bell-box and voice apparatus were brought 
into another room to be shown to us in good light. We could see 
nothing wrong with the bell-box as it was and we could not speak 
at all with the mouthpiece of the ‘‘voice machine’’ in the mouth. 
We then attached the wires to the medium’s wrists and ankles, 
using picture wire, run through rubber tubing, to keep it from 
cutting. Then with the medium attired in dressing-gown, stock- 
ings, and slippers, the group of ten entered the seance-room. This 
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room was lighted only with red light which at first seemed very 
poor but which later enabled us to distinguish each other and 
objects quite well. 

The other sitters (six) will be designated by the following 
initial portions of their last names: Mr. Ch., Mr. W., Mr. and Mrs. 
DeW., and Dr. and Mrs. G. The writers of this report will be 
referred to as J.B. and L.E. The group appeared to be composed 
mostly of friends of the Crandon family. It was therefore a diffi- 
cult seance to record in its entirety since conversation was plentiful 
and events moved rapidly. The following account is taken from 
our joint notes of the sitting, drawn up in outline the same night 
and filled out the next morning. They contain all the essentials, 
and pertinent details. 

It must. be remembered that we were only friendly observers 
and not officis] investigators; we could not impose or even ask for 
special conditions had we been inclined to do so. But we were con- 
tent in this case to let the mediumship demonstrate itself, since the 
burden rested with it in making the claim of the supernormal. 


THE SEANCE PROPER 


The medium was wired into the cabinet in the following way: 
She seated herself on the chair and extended her hands through 
the openings in the sides, resting them on the small shelves just 
outside. (See photograph in the July number of the Journal of 
the American Soc. for Psychical Research, page 401.) The 
wires attached to her ankles were tied to eye-screws set in the 
walls outside and just above the openings through which her hands 
were thrust. A leather collar was put around her neck and was 
tied by a rope to the back wall of the cabinet. It did not seem 
possible that the medium could untie the wires, nor did we find any 
evidence later that she did. 

The door of the cabinet was left open and a semi-circle formed 
around the open end. J.B. was, fortunately for purposes of obser- 
vation, placed first on the medium’s right, followed in order by 
Dr. G., Mrs. G., Mr. Ch., L.E., Mr. DeW., Dr. Crandon, Mrs. DeW. 
and Mr. W. who was next the medium on her left. The medium’s 
hands were not held and consequently we did not have a circle; 
the end sitters, J.B. and Mr. W., were instructed by Dr. Crandon 
to observe ‘‘double control’’, that is, to keep both hands in the hand 
of the adjacent sitter. Thus there were no free hands at the ends 
of the semi-circle next the medium. No luminous bands were worn. 
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ACT I. THE WOODEN LETTERS 


Light was turned out. A flower basket with a tall handle 
reaching over 2 feet from the floor and into which Mr. W. had put 
4 large wooden letters, was placed by him inside the cabinet close 
beside the medium’s right foot (Dr. Crandon’s instructions). 
Within 2 minutes after the light was turned off Walter’s voice was 
heard as a hoarse whisper, giving us greetings. He whistled mer- 
rily. The basket was seized and from the sounds made it must have 
been lifted into the lap of the medium. Presently a wooden letter 
was named by Walter and thrown out of the cabinet. This was 
done with all four letters. All the while Walter kept up a continual 
chatter of conversation or whistling. He was complimented by 
some of the sitters on naming the letters correctly in darkness. 


ACT Il. THE ‘‘ FORFEITS’’ 


Dr. Crandon instructed each sitter to put some simple familiar 
object into the basket as it came around the group. The basket 
was then placed again close by the right foot of the medium. It 
was again apparently raised to her lap and most of the objects 
named and thrown out. A one dollar bill could not be described 
as to value, a bank deposit slip was called only a ‘‘slip of paper’’, 
and a pressure gauge (of some sort) was not named, though some- 
thing as to its shape and feel was given by Walter. A pocket knife 
and a cigarette case were successfully named. The dollar bill 
somehow went out the opening in the right wall of the cabinet and 
fell upon the floor, where it was found later. Walter’s voice and 
whistle, said by Dr. Crandon to be issuing from a structure formed 
by Walter at the side of the medium’s head, continued. The seance 
was an enthusiastic one, Dr. Crandon quietly adding an appro- 
priate word of explanation here and there as he deemed it neces- 
sary. For instance, when Walter failed to identify the bank note 
and deposit slip he explained that, ‘‘Of course, Psyche makes no 
claim to clairvoyant powers’’. (There is more on this point later 
on. ) 


ACT Ill. THE MEGAPHONE 


Next a large megaphone with a handle and with a wide luminous 
band at each end was placed on end beside the medium’s right foot. 
After bumping around against the wall of the cabinet somewhat 
the megaphone was seized by the upper end and waved around 
through the air within the cabinet. Dr. Crandon pointed out that 
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the luminous band at the small end was partly obscured by Wal- 
ter’s grasping organ. Finally the megaphone was thrown out into 
the room. (This act is discussed further below.) Red light was 
then turned on and the wires binding the medium were found to 
be intact. 


ACT IV. THE LUMINOUS BASKET 


A board was placed across the front of the cabinet just in front 
of the medium, resting on ledges on the walls of the cabinet. A 
tall-handled flower basket similar to that used in Act I, and which 
had three luminous bands around the handle at different points, 
was laid on its side on the board in front of the medium. Light 
was shut off again and soon the basket lying on its side began to 
rock to and fro, as shown by the movement of the luminous spots. 
After this got well started Dr. Crandon snapped on the red light, 
enabling us to see the basket rocking; we saw no one touching it 
but it stopped as soon as the momentum which it had when the 
light came on was gradually dissipated. Twice the basket fell to 
the floor, once in front of the medium and once back of her; both 
times Mr. W. was instructed to pick it up and return it to the board. 

The most striking part of this act occurred when the luminous 
bands on the handle rose in the air over the medium’s head, and 
circled about for a considerable time in a striking fashion. This 
feat was repeated a minute or so later (see details farther on). 
There was in the bottom of the basket a luminous ‘‘doughnut’’; 
this was dropped once during the act and was picked up at Walter’s 
request by J.B. It was finally dropped out the opening with the 
banknote, Walter explaining that he would light the way to the 
money. His remarks were rather clever and appropriate, in 
general. 


ACT V. THE VOICE 


Red light was turned on again and the medium was released 
from the leather collar, giving more freedom to head and body 
movements. The ‘‘voice machine’’ was brought around in front of 
the cabinet and the board of Act IV taken away. A small table 
supported the voice apparatus. This apparatus has been described 
in the Journal of the A. 8S. P. R. (Dec. 1925), in great detail. The 
principle of it is this: There is put into the medium’s mouth a 
mouthpiece which is claimed to be so constructed that she cannot 
speak with it in the mouth and cannot remove it without letting 
air escape from the machine and indicating this fact by the drop 
of a luminous float. Darkness prevailed again, and in spite of the 
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voice machine, the same voice rattled on, saying the Lord’s Prayer 
in German rapidly, ending up with ‘‘Go to hell!’’ Considerable 
cheering was given this act. Dr. Crandon explained that his wife 
did not know a word of German. 


ACT VI. THE BELL-BOX 


Red light was given, the mouthpiece removed from the medi- 
um’s mouth, the wires cut, and she was entirely free. She then 
changed over to the open, three-sided cabinet, Dr. Crandon now 
taking position on her right, with Mrs. DeW. on his right. Mr. W. 
was again on the medium’s left, followed by J.B. on his left, then 
Dr. G., ete. In front of the medium was a small table on which the 
bell-box (said to be the Scientific American bell-box) had been 
placed. This was constructed to ring when a wooden flap was 
pressed down sufficiency to complete the circuit, the battery, bell, 
etce., being inside. After a few minutes in darkness the bell rang 
several times. Some one called for a long and a short and the bell 
responded, in darkness, as requested. Then the red light was 
turned on by Dr. Crandon while the bell was ringing and turned 
off again before it stopped. Once while the bell was ringing and 
the light was on Dr. Crandon told Mrs. DeW. to pick up the box 
and turn entirely around with it before setting it down again. She 
did this, thus demonstrating that there were no connecting wires 
necessary for the continuous ringing of the bell. In the following 
period of darkness the bell stopped. A little later this act of turn- 
ing around with the box in hand was repeated by the rest of the 
circle of sifters in turn, the box being passed from one to another, 
and continuing to ring even when 8 feet away from the medium. 
We thought this was a long reach for Walter’s ectoplasmic arm. 
Dr. Crandon called our attention several times to what he claimed 
was intermittent ringing of the bell while held, but it seemed con- 
tinuous tous. The box was set on the table, still ringing, and after 
a short interval of darkness during which the bell ceased to ring, 
the bell-box was set back in the corner to make way for the next act. 


ACT VII. THE BALANCE 


The balance, said to have been made by Dr. Comstock, was next 
set on the table before the medium. It was an open balance with 
wooden pans. Mr. W. was given 5 small wooden checkers and was 
told to put 2 on the pan next to him (medium’s left). This was 
done and when light was turned on that pan was down. After 
another period of darkness the other pan (medium’s right) was 
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down and the one with the checkers was up. Dr. Crandon flashed 
his white flashlight into the empty pan held down by Walter’s 
teleplastic arm (so we were informed), but we could see nothing in 
the pan whatever. Darkness again, and the checkers were re- 
arranged by Mr. W. with 4 in pan on medium’s right and only one 
in the left pan next himseif. This put the heavier pan on the other 
side of the balance for the second levitation. In the light following 
then the right side with the 4 checkers was down; after another 
period of darkness, the lighter (left) side was down, meaning that 
the heavier side was in some way held up. While this last levita- 
tion was occurring one of the sitters was allowed to pick the balance 
up from the table to show that there was no connection with any- 
thing in the table. 

There followed some witty remarks by Walter and some replies 
to questions by Mrs. DeW. concerning her personal interests, and 
then the seance closed. 


' 


SPECIAL OBSERVATIONS 


Such were the main events of the seance as they were on this 
evening, and, beyond doubt, if we had seen nothing more we would 
have pronounced it a most wonderful seance, as some present at 
this very seance did. But in spite of our deep interest in psychical 
research and the spirit hypothesis, and in spite of a predisposition 
in favor of the genuineness of this case, we could not avoid certain 
observations which completely altered the character of the per- 
formance. These small but very significant data led us to discover 
that the whole game was a base and brazen trickery, carried out 
cleverly enough under the guise of spirit manifestations. This 
conclusion rests upon observations of a definite character. These 
will be presented under three headings: I. Conditions which per- 
mitted fraud and which were not necessary for genuine medium- 
ship. II. Inconsistencies which arouse suspicion, and point to 
trickery. III. Positive evidence of fraud. 


I, CONDITIONS WHICH PERMITTED FRAUD, AND WHICH WERE NOT 
NECESSARY FOR GENUINE MEDIUMSHIP 


1. Length of wire between the medium’s wrists and the eye- 
screws to which they were tied. She insisted on this play of about 
3 to 4 inches, saying it was necessary for comfort, although we did 
not see the force of this. This play clearly enabled her to draw 
her hands inside the cabinet, where, with her slender wrists allow- 
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ing the rubber-insulated wire to slip farther up,’ she doubtless 
could have a reaching radius of about 10 inches, varying according 
to the tying. A photograph which was taken in a way to minimize 
this effect, but which still gives some idea of the slack allowed at 
this point, is shown in the Journal of the A. S. P. R.,? July, 1926, 
page 401. 

2. No hand control while in the first cabinet for the first five 
acts; not even luminous bands. There was, in reality, no circle; 
yet this is generally claimed to be of the greatest help to the 
medium in adding ‘‘power’’. Even had the hands been well tied, 
could hand control by the sitters have been harmful? Further- 
more, the cabinet was so placed that no one could, even by break- 
ing the rules, investigate the position of her right hand (and she 
is right handed) since the door of the cabinet was left in the way. 
Later, in the other cabinet we formed a complete circle; this must 
then have been only for control purposes. Why then did Dr. Cran- 
don take the most important position—the right side of the 
medium—since even Mr. Bird*® admits that this is no control 
at all? 

3. All objects used were placed within reach of the medium’s 
right hand when this hand was drawn inside the cabinet. In 
Acts I and II the basket with the tall handle was used and this 
was set beside her right foot, the handle coming close to her hand. 
The tall megaphone was stood at the same place. The basket in 
Act IV was laid on the board in front of her, also within reach of 
the hand when it was in the cabinet. And, furthermore, when one 
of these objects fell to the floor at her feet but out of reach of her 
hands she had to have them picked up by a sitter, every time this 
occurred. 

4. Why should the medium’s head be freed from the collar as 
it was, to perform Act V with the ‘‘voice machine’’? Would the 
collar affect the voice at that particular instant, when Walter had 
been talking freely and whistling gayly throughout all the previous 
acts? But suppose the medium needed to use her hand to take the 
mouthpiece out of her mouth since she could not bend over to 
within reach of her hand with the collar on; then and only then 





1 Just as Annie Eva Fay when in 1874 she was astonishing London with feats more 
clever, certainly, than Margery’s, worked up the strip of cloth tied about her wrist. 
It was said of her phenomena that only an insane persen could suppose they were 
produced normally. 

2 The reader may be referred to this JourNAL for the main defense of the Crandons. 
It must be considered, however, as a decidedly pro-Crandon organ, and its contents 
judged in that light. 

8 The Crandon’s chief protagonist before the world. 
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does this action become clear. If genuine, why such suspicious 
moves with no apparent genuine excuse? 

5. Why were the medium’s hands freed from the wires to ring 
the bell-box and to levitate the balance? These feats were of the 
same order of telekinesis as those of Acts I to IV, provided they 
were supernormally produced. If they were not, then it is easily 
seen how the need for more reach than the wires permitted 
required this change to the pretended hand control by her husband. 

6. Finally, the best case of a condition which allowed fraud 
and yet is unnecessary for genuine work, was the absence of light 
or luminous hands. The first five acts were done in darkness with 
only one flash of red light, and the last two acts were done with 
darkness covering the beginning and end of each ‘‘stunt’’, thus 
protecting the points that would most need covering if it were 
deception. If Margery had never given daylight sittings, if the 
strongest-appearing performance of the evening (ringing the bell- 
box 8 feet away) had not occurred in red light, if Dr. Crandon had 
not flashed a good white flashlight full into the pan said to be held 
down by Walter’s invisible teleplasm, and if some of the best 
authenticated telekinesis we know of by other mediums had not 
occurred in red and even in white light,—we might consider dark- 
ness a necessary condition for Margery; as it is, it cannot be so 
considered, and if not, it can only be a cover for a less worthy 
technique. Furthermore, why could ‘‘ Walter’’ not stop levitating 
the balance in red light? After the levitation had been going on 
for some seconds, why should darkness have to come on in order 
for him to ‘‘let go’?’? Darkness for starting the levitation might 
conceivably be necessary, ‘‘to get power’’, but what excuse can 
the Crandons give for ‘‘ Walter’s’’ requiring darkness to ‘‘let go’’? 
If light is destructive it should be necessary to let go after too 
much light; light should help to release and withdraw, if anything. 
Of course if there were a little ‘‘gimick’’ to remove, the darkness 
would indeed be important. 

These conditions have been described because they were laid 
down by the Crandons; they seem totally unnecessary for the 
production of genuine supernormal phenomena, if there be any 
real supernormal forces present. In fact, the phenomena couid 
not accurately be called supernormal as long as they are hidden 
under such conditions; this of course is very well known by 
Dr. Crandon. That is why these conditions are significant to us; 
they are the very conditions required for fraudulent performances. 
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Il. SOME INCONSISTENCIES WHICH LOOK SUSPICIOUS AND WHICH FRAUD 
ALONE WILL EXPLAIN SATISFACTORILY 


1. The medium (or Walter) could not identify the deposit slip 
or name the value of the paper money, although asked to do so by 
some of the sitters; Dr. Crandon explained that his wife made ‘‘no 
claim to clairvoyant powers’’. Yet the claim had been made by 
Dr. Crandon himself a month before (see Journal A. S. P. R., 
June, 1926, page 327) that she had made over 200 identifications 
of playing ecards without a single mistake, and that other similar 
identifications in total darkness had been made. What bigger 
claim could he or she make? What is the difference between 
identifying in darkness a piece of paper money and a playing card? 
In fact, Mr. DeW. said that, on one occasion, this same medium 
identified some money for him, in total darkness. Why then did 
Dr. Crandon disclaim the power for her? Evidently she was not 
prepared with the special equipment * required for the trick on 
this occasion, since it was not on the ‘‘standard seance’’ program. 

2. Why must we sit in total darkness, while Dr. Crandon may, 
unannounced, without consulting ‘‘Walter’’, flash on his white 
flashlight within a foot of the supposed invisible psychic structures? 
We witnessed this. Why, if light injures the structures, should 
‘*‘Walter’’ seize the luminous end of the megaphone, placing his 
‘‘orasping organ’’ right over the luminous band and obscuring it, 
when the handle was only 12 to 15 inches below? How then can 
light be legitimately objected to and how can darkness in this case 
be anything but a cover for trickery? 

3. But darkness is said to allow more power to operate; there- 
fore we should expect ‘‘Walter’’ to reach out better in darkness 
than in red light. But, on the contrary, in Acts I to IV, when the 
objects fell only to the floor at the medium’s feet he could not pick 
them up but asked sitters to do so for him; while in the red light, 
he (supposedly he) rang the bell-box 8 feet away from the medium, 








4 Of course a patch of luminous paint would have been sufficient, and this might be 
on the inside of the dressing gown invisible to the sitters and, in the light, invisible 
to those who inspeeted the gown. We noted that the medium kept the banknote 
until the luminous doughtnut came along in Act IV. But it had evidently been laid 
on the little shelf on which the medium’s right hand rested and was probably knocked 
off before she got the doughtnut near enough to enable her to identify it. Why did 
she not return the banknote in Act II with the other things? Why was it found 
immediately under the only place she had in which to keep it and hold the doughnut 
close to it? Must we not raise every logical suspicion in such a case? 
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and Mr. Bird reports the same occurring at 12 feet. Why then 
could he not reach more than a foot in darkness in the first cabinet ?° 

4. Why is it that for certain acts (last two, VI and VII) 
Dr. Crandon must be next to the medium ‘‘for her protection”’’ 
and to add his powers to hers, while in the others she can sit off 
in a cabinet by herself, without his ‘‘protection’’, ‘‘power’’, and 
even without that of the circle? It seems clear to us that this 
‘*protection’’ and ‘‘power’’ is another cover used by the Crandons 
to deceive. When they can do the tricks anyhow they favor the 
most rigid control; when more freedom is required some excuse 
such as ‘‘protection’’, ‘‘power’’, is given for allowing it. 

5. Why also did Dr. Crandon need to insist on ‘‘double con- 
trol’’ at the ends of the semi-circle in Acts I to V, during which the 
medium sat in the cabinet without contact with the group? Why 
should he fear the investigating hand there touching the psychic 
structures when in Act VI with the bell-box a half dozen persons 
at least turned clear around with the box in hand, thus one would 
suppose cutting across the psychic structures most ruthlessly, 
winding them about their bodies, ete. Should not the medium have 
been in a terrible state? There were no signs of it whatever. We 
are not trying to make rules or laws; we are only comparing those 
that have been made by the Crandons with the way they them- 
selves carry them out. And their inconsistencies are most illumi- 
nating. It seems that they violate their own pronouncements 
whenever the fraudulent method of production would require such 
change. 

6. It seems that both visible and invisible ‘‘teleplastic termi- 
nals’’ are called into use. Now, levitating the megaphone and 
levitating the balance are telekinesis of the same order, obviously. 
Yet in the first case we saw the so-called teleplastic terminal of 
Walter obscuring the luminous band around the upper (small) 
end of the megaphone in Act III, but when the balance was levi- 
tated in Act VII there was nothing visible, even when the flashlight 
was flashed full on the spot that was supposed to be held down by 
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5It should be said that the bell-box was started ringing in darkness and merely 
continued to ring, as if the flap had been wired down or fastened with a clip; then 
Dr. Crandon turned the light off again and the bell was stopped. Intermittent ringing 
could be produced by a loose contact holding the spring flap down. The irregular 
movement in carrying the box would make and break the circuit and cause irregular 
ringing. Just how it was done we do not presume to say. Also, the use of a fine 
thread and removable thumb tack would do for all rings except when box is passed 
around the body of the sitter. Various types of contacts are possible and the tricks 
are varied for the greater mystification of the sitters. This is commonest practice for 
the conjurer to throw the observer ‘‘ off the scent.’’ 
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the teleplasm. True, we do not know what a ‘‘spirit’’ can and will 
do, but when these acts are discussed further below it will be 
evident that a better explanation of this conveniently alternating 
visibility and invisibility may be had. Could the change in cabinets 
for Act VI explain this change in visibility of teleplasm? No. 
Even in the same cabinet in Act IV, right after the visible teleplasm 
had been used for Act III, the basket was rocked to and fro on 
the board with the invisible kind of teleplasm; none was visible 
when the light was turned on (see Act IV). 

Would it not be more reasonable to think that where a hand 
had to be shown, there was visible teleplasm, and where a trick 
was to be done with nothing showing (the gimick being concealed), 
Dr. Crandon would leave that to the invisible sort? Compare this 
with explanations to follow. 

7. Why do they refuse to allow the sitter to place his fingers 
lightly on the medium’s lips to test the independence of Walter’s 
voice? (Dr. Crandon informed us that this was forbidden.) Why 
do they need the cumbrous voice machine when one could so easily 
tell, by touching the fingers to the medium’s lips or even to her 
throat, if she were talking or whistling? Walter, of course, is 
reported to say that he does not like this, but no acceptable reason 
is given. One is thus driven, by the mere precautions taken, to 
doubt the independence of the voice. 

8. A maximum and minimum thermometer hung in the first 
cabinet used. When someone asked the medium if she would not 
be too warm in the cabinet she replied that she was always kept 
cool by the lowering of the temperature due to the phenomena. 
At the start of the first act, then, J. B. asked that the thermometer 
be read beforehand, thinking it would be read later. Dr. Crandon 
replied that it was just for ‘‘scientific sittings’’; the medium said 
as further explanation, ‘‘It doesn’t always do it’’, thus contra- 
dicting directly her previous remark about keeping cool. We felt 
that they were putting us off with such remarks, and that they 
probably were not prepared to ‘‘do it’’ this time, and therefore 
did not want attention called to it. Of course we said no more, but 
watched for any perceptible lowering of the temperature; J. B. 
sat with his head at the door of the cabinet, but did not feel any 
coolness from the cabinet at any time. 

9. From what we had read about the Margery mediumship and 
of others we had the definite idea that Walter would be very much 
in control of the seance, that everything would have to be referred 
to him. At this seance, however, nothing was referred to him; he 
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was not asked when to change from one act to another, when to turn 
lights on or off, what performance was to come next, how much 
more he wanted to do at this sitting, when the next sitting was to 
be, ete. There was not a sign of a ‘‘control’’ in the room other 
than Dr. Crandon himself. He was stage manager in spirit and 
in fact. Even Mrs. Crandon, the medium, seemed a submissive 
factor, doing her part as directed by him. 

These inconsistencies, explainable only under a theory of fraud, 
completely robbed the seance of any impression of genuineness for 
us.° Let us turn now to definite, positive evidence of deliberate 
trickery. 


III. POSITIVE EVIDENCE OF FRAUDULENT ACTION * 


1. J. B. was seated at the right corner of the cabinet, head 
partly in the open doorway. Once as ‘‘Walter’’ threw an object 
out of the cabinet, J. B. distinctly heard the tug of the wire holding 
the medium’s wrist and the jar it gave the cabinet wall as the wire 
was jerked taut by the throw. Walter, the supposed spirit, had no 
such connections, we know. This led us to think therefore that 
Mrs. Crandon was using her right hand, as we had suspected the 
manner of tying was calculated to permit her to do. As was 
explained above, the hand was tied with such length of wire 
between the wrist and eyescrew as would permit the hand to be 
drawn back into the cabinet; once there, it could easily grasp the 
handle of the basket, lift it into the medium’s lap, work basket 
over so that the hand could grasp the wooden letters, feel which 
they were as a child could have done, and toss them out of the 
cabinet. The same hand could do the same trick with the col- 
lected articles, and while ‘‘Walter’’ was supposed to see in the 
dark, he only gave such information as Mrs. Crandon or anyone 
could get by the sense of touch. (She could not identify the bank- 
note or the deposit slip by touch, and consequently ‘‘Walter’’ 
could not.) This right hand reached out and obscured the upper 











6 We merely mention the fact that the general ‘‘atmosphere’’ of the evening was 
not what we had expected and that there was an entire absence of that seriousness and 
earnestness which we supposed that prolonged contact with what the Crandons believed 
was a spirit entity would have engendered. The force of such impressions, which we 
have since learned have been produced upon many other critical observers, is not readily 
communicable in language. 

7 The data to be given in themselves and taken singly may seem small, but the 
importance of them is not necessarily in proportion to their magnitude. A finger print 
is small, but it may be absolutely determinative. It is claimed for these facts that 
taken singly, each strongly suggests the probability of norma! and fraudulent causation, 
and that, taken together with the conditions and inconsistencies, such a conclusion cannot 
reasonably be avoided. 
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luminous band of the megaphone, hoisted it up and waved it 
around. It did not go anywhere that the hand of the medium, 
wrist-wired as it was, notwithstanding, could not have moved it 
or thrown it. 

2. The next special evidence of fraud was obtained during the 
megaphone act, the silhouette of part of the medium’s foot was 
seen in action, kicking the megaphone over within reach of her 
hand. It had apparently not been placed quite close enough at 
first, and while Dr. Crandon directed attention to the top by tell- 
ing us to watch for ‘‘ Walter’s’’ grasping terminal about to obscure 
the upper luminous band, we heard the megaphone being kicked 
several times against the wall of the cabinet, and saw plainly a 
toe-like (t.e., bluntly pointed) body kicking the megaphone, saw it 
obscuring part of the wide luminous band at the big end of the 
megaphone. We knew it was the medium’s foot because of the 
following facts: (1) The medium’s ankles were so tied to the floor 
that by pivoting the foot on the heel, inclining the knee inward, 
the toe could have considerable sidewise movement. All that was 
needed was a sidewise kick of the toe. That this is possible can 
be seen from Mr. Bird’s photograph, Journal A. S. P. R., July, 
1926, page 400. (2) We knew that ‘‘ Walter’’ was not able to reach 
to the floor, since on the several occasions when objects that he 
was using fell to the floor, even right at the medium’s feet, a sitter 
had to be asked to pick them up. Furthermore, if Walter, the 
supposed operator, had been able to reach as far as the floor, he 
certainly would have taken the megaphone by the handle, which is 
near the middle of the instrument. Instead, it was kicked by the 
medium’s foot over within reach of her hand, then was grasped 
by her hand partly obscuring the luminous paint at the small end. 
We repeat that the sound of the kicked megaphone coincided with 
the movements of the kicking extremity in front of the luminous 
band. 

3. ‘*Walter’’ chatters and whistles continually; he kept this 
up during the first three acts and into the fourth, stopping abruptly 
when the basket with the luminous banded handle waved over the 
head of the medium. He made no sound whatever while the basket 
was in the air, a period of from 20 to 30 seconds, probably, but 
started to talk at once when it fell. We both noticed this fact. When 
the basket rose the second time, J. B. asked ‘‘ Walter’’ if he could 
wave the basket thus and whistle at the same time; he did not reply 
for some seconds, and when he did speak the basket crashed to the 
floor. He then said: ‘‘Sure’’, and whistled, but of course, it was 
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too late. He did not give us a third demonstration of this feat. 
There was not a reasonable doubt left in our minds that this 
unusual silence on Walter’s part was due to the fact that the 
medium could not talk and hold the lower edge of the basket in 
her teeth at the same time. The collar would not offer any limita- 
tions to circling movements of her head, and the handle being tall, 
the luminous spots would be considerably above her head if she 
held the lower edge of the basket in her mouth. 

The chief bearing of this basket waving trick, however, lies 
with the claim of independent voice. Where was the independent 
voice of ‘‘Walter’’? This voice has been a most prominent feature 
of the mediumship, and was the most prominent thing of the 
evening; why should it cease, absolutely, and remain silent while, 
and only while this light basket was waved through the air? The 
voice went on while the megaphone waved, but that, we explained, 
was done by her hand; this one act requiring the use of her mouth 
completely silenced the voice and the whistling, even when repeated 
and ‘‘ Walter’’ was asked to whistle. In the light of this, and the 
ease with which the ‘‘voice machine’’ could be used to deceive, 
Act V did not impress us. We saw that the medium’s head was 
freed from the collar, we saw that the glass mouthpiece was easily 
removed from the rubber tubing, that she had two hands to work 
with, that she could blow up the manometer and hold her thumb 
over the end of the tubing from which the mouthpiece was removed, 
while she talked freely. The mouthpiece could be held in her 
fingers; also we do not know that there is not a place where the 
tubing can be bent back sharply and so closed effectively. With 
darkness and the other conditions prevailing, there are many ways 
of playing this trick. The ‘‘machine’’ looks and sounds scientific 
and serves as a screen; it offers no control under such conditions, 
and this must be as evident to Dr. Crandon as it is to us. 

4. During the first levitation of the balance the heavy (steel) 
rider, or sliding weight was on the left side of the central upright, 
about 11% inches, while during the levitation of the other side this 
same rider was on the right side of the center. In short, this 
weight was moved between levitations. Our attention was directed 
by Dr. Crandon to the pans below, but J. B., accustomed to the use 
of a balance, noted this carefully. The rider was moved nearly 
to the end of the balance arm on the right side. Now this did not 
explain completely the whole process of the balance levitations, 
but it showed clearly that there was a free hand that was manipu- 
lating a part of the balance which should have played no part in 
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this experiment. That rider should not have been touched, since 
the balance was balanced to begin with. Someone may think 
‘‘Walter’’ may have moved the rider as a part of the phenomena. 
Note then that J. B. went to the balance at once after the seance 
and tried to move the rider. He was surprised to find that it did 
not move under lateral pressure. How then could it have been 
moved? Above all how could ‘‘Walter’’ have moved it? A closer 
look in the dim light showed that there was a small set screw which 
turned easily with the finger nail. He loosed it and found the 
rider moved easily. Dr. Crandon’s objection that he would get 
the balance out of order * stopped J. B. from investigating further. 
We knew, however, that we had obtained definite evidence of 
fraudulent work (and Dr. Crandon’s manner confirmed this), and 
though we would have liked to see just how the rest of it had been 
done, we felt that further observation would have created a dis- 
agreeable scene. Under the conditions, the trick need not have 
been very complex. 

Thus, we could not point to a single act of the evening that did 
not have either direct evidence of fraud, or some important incon- 
sistency which rendered it impossible to consider it a genuine 
psychic feat, and in addition most of the productions submit to so 
simple an explanation by normal means as to make it unacceptable 
as other than the medium’s own operations. Moreover, the general 
attitude of being quietly but alertly on guard, maintained by 
Dr. Crandon, with the inconsistencies and the obviously premedi- 
tated trickery, made it seem very doubtful if this seance-room had 
ever witnessed genuine psychic phenomena. 


DISCUSSION 


It has already been objected that our investigation was too 
brief, that one seance is not enough on which to decide a whole 
mediumship. But is time the basis for such a decision? Must we 
sit through a certain number of sittings putting in time regardless 
of what we discover? Obviously not. Besides we could not have 
had another sitting had we desired it, for we were requested to 
sign papers stating what we saw, including anything fraudulent, 





8 The reader is invited to reflect on this objection made by Dr. Crandon. It was 
impossible to injure the balance by moving the rider, and even as he spoke, J. B. moved 
the rider back into place and again balanced the pans. But if such movement could 
injure the balance, certainly the movement during the seance would have made Dr. Cran- 
don’s objection an absurd one, as it must be any way it is taken. That this flimsy 
objection was simply all that came to his mind to stop J. B. from pushing his investiga- 
tion further and getting the whole secret, is the only explanation that can make his 
remark intelligible. 
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and it is well-known that those who discover the trickery are 
barred by the simple withholding of invitation. Dr. Crandon, 
moreover, witnessed J. B.’s study of the balance rider. That 
marked him, surely, as a good person to be absent thereafter. 

But to all such objections we must reply that the case must 
stand or fall on the evidence obtained on it. This formed the 
basis for our own conclusion on the case and we merely submit it 
for whatever conclusions it might seem to justify on the part of 
the reader. Of course the reader will then add to this exposure 
the general effect of the fact that four accepted investigating com- 
mittees have in turn investigated the Crandons and not one has 
given a favorable decision. 

We wish especially to emphasize the following features of the 
case: 

1. The Crandons are continually shifting methods and chang- 
ing phenomena just enough to throw an exposing report off in 
accuracy when applied to the current phenomena. Thus, for 
instance, the bell-box is rung in different ways and by different 
methods at different seances, so that if one discovers how it is 
done when he was present another will say, ‘‘Oh! but we had a 
different phenomenon at our seance’’, and the effect of the dis- 
covery is thus nullified for him. Some weeks after our seance a 
sitter reported to us that the balance was levitated and the rider 
not moved. Had she not herself found (like us, contrary to ex- 
pectation) the seance to be trickery on other grounds she quite 
likely would have considered that her observations had negatived 
ours and then the Crandons would have scored. 

The changing of controls is usually (as it is meant to be) mis- 
leading; a sitter may ask to have a certain control such as luminous 
bands, pins, etc., and overlook the fact that while he is generously 
granted his desired control, the control at another point is released, 
the feet are freed,® or Dr. Crandon or a friend is present, and able 
to substitute for the too-well controlled member of the medium. 
The possibilities and varieties of arrangement are very numerous 
and volumes would be required to explain them all. This is one 
explanation of the generous offer to submit to any control asked, 
subject to Walter’s approval. Of course it is not carried out. 





9 A well-known philosopher informs us that this occurred with him; he was generously 
granted his desired control of luminous pins, etc., but at that seance, he reports, the 
feet were left untied, contrary to recent custom. Also, a possible accomplice was in 
the room at this seance, a pro-Crandon propagandist. There seems to be left with 
each shift, an effective loop hole, or there are no phenomena, as happened with Mr. 
Dingwall’s last sittings (See Proc. 8. P. R. June, 1926). 
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2. Many find the Crandons such charming hosts that they find 
it difficult to think of them as fraudulent. This field is a dangerous 
place in which to be appreciative. Flies are caught with molasses. 

It is evidently of very great advantage to a medium, especially 
if fraudulent, to be personally attractive; it aids the ‘‘fly catching’’ 
business. Our report would be incomplete without mention of the 
fact that this ‘‘business’’ reached the point of actual kissing and 
embracing at our sitting, in the case of one of the medium’s more 
ardent admirers. Could this man be expected to detect trickery 
in her? Yet he claims to be an old psychic researcher and boasts 
of being on the governing boards of three so-called psychic research 
societies. There is abundant evidence that this is by no means an 
isolated incident. We are well aware that friendly sitters will be 
shocked by the frankness of these statements. Let us remind them 
that facts are facts, and these facts are most relevant, especially to 
this question of winning converts. No doubt most of those in favor 
of the medium are unaware of how far this factor actually does 
influence them. 

3. The social and professional standing of the Crandons is 
thought by many to make fraud seem unlikely. We must report 
that in two other cases in our experience of claims to physical 
mediumship where the actual professional reputation (one M.D., 
the other Se.D.) was much better (though not greater) than in this 
case, it was no guarantee against fraud. In fact, our warning to 
the student of this case must be heavily underscored, when it 
comes to this point. The moral history of the case does not come 
within the purview of this report but the critical sitter will do well 
to acquaint himself with it and take it into account before a favor- 
able decision is pronounced. 

4. Recent happenings at the Crandon seance room prompts 
the addition of one more warning—that mere mystification should 
not be hastily put down as proof of the supernormal. Certain 
academic gentlemen *° and clergymen, it appears, have lately fallen 





10 It is given out that at a recent seance Margery mystified two gentlemen while she 
was tied in the glass cabinet with no slack at the wrists, with feet and legs fastened 
securely, and the door of the cabinet locked. Thus controlled, a small partly luminous 
basket was levitated from the board in front of her and waved well over her head. 
We ask, first, Why were her hands not held? It would be so easy to do and could do 
no harm to her. To neglect this obvious thing and have faith in results is either 
oversight or sheer credulity. Second, we ask if there was anyone else present in the 
room at any time during the seance. We learn that another individual, a pro Crandon 
propagandist and spiritualist writer was present for a short time just before the action 
began. He claimed to be inspecting the cabinet, though why he needed to do this is 
unimaginable to us. Not to suspect this man is again oversight or credulity. Among 
other possibilities, could he not have slipped a small collapsible magician’s reaching-rod 
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into this error when they were witness to tricks which they could 
not explain. But if they go to a good magician they can most 
assuredly be mystified in short order by tricks which, had they 
been done by a medium claiming spirit control, would have been 
called by these gentlemen ‘‘supernormal’’. While we sympathize 
deeply with their interest, we beg to warn them that they are 
matched with a well trained and crafty man in Dr. Crandon, and a 
clever and experienced operator in Mrs. Crandon. Furthermore, 
the Crandons have had three years of practice and the tricks of all 
the past to profit from. Magicians’ supply houses furnish ready- 
made such methods and instruments as they need. Why shouldn’t 
they mystify the newcomer with all the advantages of darkness, 
accomplices, and prearranged plans, and working in their own 
house? 

Doubtless some may hold that we should withhold decision 
until we can explain precisely how each trick is done. We think 
not. Should we hesitate to charge a man with burglary if we 
caught him at two a.m. leaving our door with our (assumed) plate 
in a bag, even though we did not know just how he had entered, 
noiselessly secured the plate, ete.? Evidence of fraud, and com- 
plete explanation of method of fraud are two entirely different 
matters. 

As to explanation, however, this may be said: That the only 
Margery phenomena known to us that we cannot offer good ex- 
planation for, are those for which the details are lacking, and the 


of the size of a fountain pen, up her sleeve as she sat? This could have been opened 
by the uncontrolled right hand in spite of the tied wrist. One hand is enough to open it. 
The opened rod can then be used as it is by the hand, extended backward through the 
opening in the cabinet through which the hand protrudes; or it can be extended full 
length and the basal end stuck in the mouth. With the rod in the mouth the light 
basket can be raised by entering the other end of rod into the inside of the basket and 
simply lifting. The basket used was suitable for this. Then the rod could be turned 
back to the hand by turning the head a little, and could be screwed up into small 
compass for concealment in the sleeve again. Concealment even against search by 
clever passing is a common conjuring trick. This is only one of many methods possible 
and the gentlemen must be on guard, especially by withholding hasty decisions. Perhaps 
they do not know that Dr. R. W. Wood, Professor of Physics at Johns Hopkins Univ. 
while serving on a committee appointed by the Amer. Soc. for Psychical Research, 
to investigate Margery, reached out to see what ‘‘ Walter’s’’ terminal was like. He 
encountered what felt to him like a metal rod, partly covered with leather. He gently 
traced the device to the medium’s mouth and of course she learned then that he had 
discovered her trick. But she was partly prepared for that. He did not roughly seize 
the instrument since that is forbidden, and she got it concealed again and pretended 
she was greatly injured because the psychic structure had been ‘‘ roughly grasped.’’ She 
kept up this pretense for three weeks and Professor Wood was barred from further sit- 
tings. With all the advantage of control of light, psychic laws, double control, and other 
limitations on the sitters, the aid of Dr. Crandon and other accomplices, use of magician’s 
methods and apparatus, the case can continue indefinitely and still mystify certain 
sitters. But we repeat that mystification is not evidence of the supernormal. 
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accuracy of the report in question. This is merely a matter of 
puzzles, however, and should not unduly involve us here. The 
sister art of magic offers ready-made so many instruments and 
methods that it is foolish for us to ponder long over the question 
of ‘‘just how she did it’’. We are focussing on the tests for 
genuineness, looking earnestly in that direction, and once absence 
of genuineness is a relative certainty we wish to pass on to the 
next case. 

If the vague argument’is offered that we cannot tell what the 
supernormal may do, that the spirit Walter may be inconsistent 
or that ‘‘bad’’ spirits may force the medium to do trickery, the 
case for psychic research is simply made absurd. If we can never 
know to a relative certainty that there was no trickery possible, 
no inconsistencies present, and no normal action occurring, we can 
never have a science and never really know anything about psychic 
pheomena. Such an argument merely saws off the limb on which 
the arguer sits. 

Finally, something should be said about the motivation of the 
case. This can only be touched upon here, since naturally it lies 
deeply rooted in the morals of the principals in the affair. And we 
offer only an hypothesis, merely an explanation which seems to suit. 
It is this: Mrs. Crandon, knowing of her husband’s morbid fear of 
death and intense interest in psychic affairs and needing to create a 
bond between them to save herself and her interests," started the 
table tipping which launched the mediumship. Having read con- 
siderably on the subject he at once entered into it with thoroughness 
and enthusiasm and she soon found herself ‘‘in deep water’’. 
Later he gradually found out she was deceiving him, but had 
already begun to enjoy the notoriety it gave him, the groups of 
admiring society it brought to his home to hear him lecture and 
to be entertained, the interest and fame aroused in this country * 
and Europe, ete. This was especially appreciated by him in view 
of decided loss of position and prestige suffered in recent years. 
He therefore continued to play the game--and was pleased to be 
hailed in many quarters as a ‘‘martyr to the cause of science’’, 








11 Her difficulties will be better understood if it be mentioned that both she and 
Dr. C. have been married before, and Dr. Crandon more than once. We refrain from 
publication of other pertinent and explanatory material for reasons which must be 
evident to the reader. We are compelled to refer to the underlying factors by the fact 
that many are unable to accept evidence unless they can understand it. Some will hold 
a medium genuine until a plausible motive for fraud is clear to them. The raw facts 
must by dragged out into naked publicity for such as they. 

12 He has had invitations to speak before several ecclesiastical associations, univer- 
sity groups, clubs, ete. Banquets and other honors have been given them. 
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a ‘‘second Galileo’’, etc.—and of course Margery had to play up 
too. The theory is not of our own originating, and at first seemed 
untenable, but with further acquaintance with the case it seems 
now to fairly well explain the Crandons. It is proposed merely 
because many cannot conceive of any explanation for this long 
struggle of the Crandons to capture converts and notoriety. 
Summarizing the report, we repeat that we had evidence of 
fraud or of damaging inconsistency in all of the seven acts of the 
evening,.and found ample reason to believe the whole seance to be 
premeditated and brazen trickery ; and that, while we do not expect 
it to be taken on authority by the reader, we have since acquired 
sufficient information from correspondence and reports of others, 
many still unpublished,” to place the question of any particle of 
genuineness in the realm of utter absurdity. But if this report 
merely succeeds in bringing about a more critical attitude among 
those who are not yet too far converted to Margery to be open to 
evidence, it will perhaps have done something to spare the name 
of psychic research some of the ridicule which such spurious cases 
bring upon it. For this report is made public not primarily to 
attack the Crandons, but to help to distinguish sharply between 
such fraudulent activity and the genuine basis of psychic research 
which continues to hold our respect and engage our interest. 





SpeciaL Note: This so-called mediumship would indeed find 
its Nemesis in the person of Prof. Grant H. Code of the Univer- 
sity of Delaware, if he should devote his attention to it. Pro- 
fessor Code once participated, apparently with reluctance, in an 
exposure of the Crandons (Atlantic Monthly, Nov. 1925, article 
by Hudson Hoagland; Proc. Soc. Psychic. Res., London, Jan. 
1927). In this investigation he successfully duplicated Mrs. Cran- 
don’s tricks under her conditions to the satisfaction of the com- 
mittee. Lately, however, friends of the Crandons have challenged 
Professor Code to reproduce some of Mrs. Crandon’s more recent 
phenomena. Thus urged, he again undertook to do her tricks 
before an expert observer, then favorable to Mrs. Crandon. 
Professor Code is conservative in his claims, but the reader will 
see from the following report how successfully he duplicates her 
and mystifies the observer under her conditions: ‘‘in a cabinet 
constructed in accordance with specifications and dimensions given 
by Dr. Crandon, and with my hands and feet wired, my head tied, 





13 Perhaps the best supply of documents, correspondence, etc., available to the student 
is that of the Boston Society of Psychic Research, 346 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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in the manner described in reports of sittings given by Mrs. Cran- 
don, I was able to pass my hands into the cabinet through the wrist- 
holes, and to effect pseudo-telekinesis of small objects, such as a 
basket with an illuminated handle. I found myself at liberty to 
work with both hands, both feet, my knees, and my head. I also 
used a reaching-rod which I had no difficulty in secreting in my 
clothes under the eyes of an expert observer who stripped and 
searched me before the seance, conducted me to the cabinet, and 
wired me in. After search, I distracted the observer’s attention 
for an instant, picked up the rod from a window ledge, and inserted 
it in the right leg of the bathing trunks I wore. After I had been 
wired into the cabinet, I took out the rod with my right hand, 
opened it, and used it in lifting a basket from the floor. I was able 
to pass objects from hand to mouth and thence to the other hand.’’ 
[t will be seen that as far as he had the apparatus (he lacked 
the bell-box, balance, voice machine, etc.) Professor Code more 
than duplicated the phenomena reported above—out-Margeryed 
Margery. Buta recent report (Jr. A. S. P. R., Nov. 1926) ‘‘edited’’ 
by Dr. Crandon, makes even greater claims for her than ever. 
We caution the reader, however, that Dr. Crandon has been thor- 
oughly discredited as an ‘‘editor’’ in the ‘‘ Review of the Margery 
Case’’ by Dr. W. F. Prince (loc. cit.), and that for an accurate 
account of what happened, Prof. H. C. McComas (Princeton), 
who was present at the seances on which these claims are based, 
should be consulted. 
65 Mt. Vernon St., Cambridge, Mass. 



































ANNUAL ADDRESS 


MAIDA H. SOLOMON 
PRESIDENT 


SECTION ON PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL 
WORKERS * 


E COME together to-day for our fourth annual session. In 
1922, we organized as a sectional group of the American 
Association of Hospital Social Workers with a charter 
membership of fourteen individuals. To-day our membership 
numbers ninety-nine, showing a steady growth. Our members are 
becoming distributed throughout the country and more and more 
are carrying on work under new auspices. Approximately 50 per 
cent of our membership work in hospitals, whether state, veterans’ 
bureau, or psychopathic hospitals, general or children’s hospitals. 
The other 50 per cent are attached to psychiatric clinics for chil- 
dren, social agencies, schools, courts, and mental hygiene organiza- 
tions.’ An increasing amount of work is being done with the psy- 
chiatrist in private practice both as a full-time employee of the 
psychiatrist, and as a specialist in social work upon whom he calls 
for social treatment. 

Let us consider what has been accomplished. What, briefly, 
are our ‘‘tangible and intangible assets’’ as the result of four years 
of existence as a national body. 

From the beginning, membership has been on a selective basis 
and our object has been not the largest possible group of all per- 
sons holding positions in psychiatric social work, but a group com- 
posed only of those who are qualified by training and experience. 
In this way alone can we, as a national organization, maintain and 
develop our standards of work and build a firm and substantial 
foundation. We have found that a strict adherence to this selective 
principle has caused an increasing recognition of the importance 
of training. The mere existence of a professional organization to 





* The Section has withdrawn from the American Association of Hospital Social 
Workers and is now functioning independently as the American Association of Psy- 
chiatric Social Workers. 

1 Vocational Aspects of Psychiatrie Social Work. American Association of Social 
Workers, N. Y., 1925, p. 25 et al. 
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which one cannot belong without certain training and experience 
has definite results. The ineligible are led to seek training and 
to join our members in urging prospective workers to plan their 
training so that they can qualify. Persons starting new jobs wish 
to have national backing; doctors wish the workers they employ 
to belong to the national organization. 

The Section has helped to make psychiatric social workers 
group conscious, that is, has emphasized their responsibility to 
contribute to the general-growth of psychiatric social work, and 
social work, by writing and talking of their work, by teaching, by 
serving on working committees. The Bibliography on psychiatric 
social work published in 1924, the vocational pamphlet, published 
last spring, have been most useful in this connection. The short 
digest of the latter published this spring for free distribution 
should not only call attention to the pamphlet but should spread 
accurate information about psychiatric social work as a vocation. 

We have been able to cooperate with other national agencies, 
not only by our connection with the American Association of Hos- 
pital Social Workers but with the American Association of Social 
Workers, in the preparing of the Vocational Pamphlet; with the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene through our training and 
placement work; with the American Psychiatrie Association and 
the American Hospital Association through the contribution of 
exhibit material for their meetings; and with the National Associa- 
tion of Visiting Teachers by arranging a joint meeting at this 
conference. A great deal more can and should be done in this 
direction so that we may not only study and develop solutions to 
our own problems of psychiatric social work, but may dovetail in 
with similar work of other closely allied groups. 

To these valuable though somewhat intangible assets we may 
add the more tangible ones, such as a substantial membership of 
qualified persons, a small reserve fund contributed by members, 
annual membership dues and a group of committees anxious to 
produce results. 

A consideration of the accomplishments of the year 1925-26 
leads us to a brief survey of the interests of the Executive Com- 
mittee and some of the outstanding working committees. Here one 
must consider two distinct phases of work; first organization 
problems and, second functional growth. Both are important and 
of varying degrees of interest to different individuals. Neither 
one must be sacrified for the other but both must be carried 
simultaneously. 
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An internal organization matter of importance is the method 
of appointment and make-up of committees. The effort has been 
made this year to have geographical representation, to use untried 
members as well as those who have proved their competency, 
appointing younger staff members as well as chiefs, to avoid un- 
necessary duplication of one individual on several committees, and 
to allow committee chairmen to suggest committee members. It 
is more difficult than may be apparent to harmonize these different 
efforts so that a working committee of competent individuals may 
be created. A small amount of duplication still seems inevitable. 
Different committee chairmen demand the same individuals for 
different committees and the demand seems justified. As our 
organization grows older and more individuals acquire wider ex- 
perience, this necessity will become less. Although some com- 
mittees such as membership definitely need regional representation, 
the plan has been put into operation of appointing a small local 
group, preferably a minority of the committee, who can discuss 
matters in person with the chairman. In this way every locality 
does not necessarily serve on all committees but each is contribut- 
ing a major share to the successful operation of certain given 
committees. 

It is essential in a small national organization which deliber- 
ately limits its membership that each member should contribute of 
his time and energy and cheerfully carry on and initiate committee 
work as part of his contribution to the growth of the organization 
as well as to the strengthening of the field it represents. What one 
puts into service rather than personal recognition is the worth 
while part of committee work. Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee should not only carry on the general duties of that com- 
mittee but should take advantage of the privilege of heading up a 
number of the working committees. While, with an unlimited 
budget and a paid Executive Secretary, one might get more 
immediate results, there would be the danger that all our energies 
would go towards maintaining a paid worker and that our activi- 
ties would become routinized. It is perhaps just as well for a 
young organization to grow slowly through the devotion and 
efforts of its members. 

It has been possible this year for certain members of the Execu- 
tive Committee to meet monthly to discuss Section problems. Such 
meetings have uniformly been followed by Executive Committee 
letters to non-present members and votes have been subsequently 
counted. The Chairmen of nine out of eleven committees (six of 
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them not Executive Committee members) were able to be present 
at one or more Executive meetings, thus forging a link between 
Executive Committee and committee activities. Three formal 
Executive Committee meetings were held in Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. All members of the Executive Committee have met 
with the President at least twice. 

Finances, of course, are an ever present problem for any or- 
ganization. This year in addition to our dues of $1.00 from all 
members, we have received extra contributions from committee 
chairmen and committee members. A contribution which is worth 
more than the money involved has been that of certain hospitals or 
organizations whose directors have willingly provided steno- 
graphic service and postage and have encouraged their workers to 
undertake committee work. Such directors have felt the national 
affiliation of the worker to be of direct value to the worker and 
organization alike and have wished to make this contribution to 
psychiatric social work. Our parent Association made a generous 
contribution to cover our estimated budget. An increase in dues 
to $5.00 should cover minimum running expenses without such an 
appropriation. 

A most important organization question for discussion this 
year has been whether psychiatric social workers should continue 
to funetien as a Section of the American Association of Hospital 
Social Workers or whether this Section should be disbanded and 
replaced by a separate organization. Members have been given 
every opportunity to consider all the pros and cons of the situation 
which finally seemed to foeus in the query ‘*‘ What is best for the 
growth and development of psychiatric social work not only in its 
aspect as a specialty but also in its relation to the whole field of 
social work of which it is a part?’’ This question will be decided 
at this annual meeting. If a new organization is established, it will 
be new in name, but old in interests, traditions, and purposes. It 
is to be expected that its relationship with the American Associa- 
tion of Hospital Social Workers will be as close as when an 
organic part, while its relationship to the other organized groups 
of social workers will be closer than formerly. 

Only brief mention will be made here of some of the accomplish- 
ments of the functional committees as Committee Chairmen will 
give their own reports. 

The Committee on Training and Placement has this year been 
considering certain specific questions in the whole training and 
placement problem. From the placement angle it is trying through 
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a questionnaire to employers to work out some more adequate plan 
of placing psychiatric social workers than is now in existence. 
From the training angle it is collecting preliminary information 
on courses on psychiatric social work in existence and under con- 
sideration. An interesting scheme has been worked out whereby 
supervisors may better evaluate the work of the student. 

The Program Committee this year has departed from the cus- 
tom of asking psychiatrists to give the majority of the program 
and instead offers practically an entire program by psychiatric 
social workers. 

The Exhibits Committee has prepared a wall and table exhibit 
along two lines; first, showing the general lines of development of 
psychiatric social work, and second, showing the processes of case 
work. 

The Publications Committee, in addition to keeping up a cur- 
rent bibliography and handling some publicity problems, has pre- 
pared a special bulletin on psychiatric social work as well as a 
descriptive leaflet of psychiatric social work. 

The Terminology Committee has collected a large number of 
definitions for the dictionary of terms for psychiatric social work- 
ers but needs an appropriation to complete the work. 

The Executive Committee recently created two new committees 
which should produce valuable results in another year or two. The 
first project is to compile a short, inexpensive book of typical 
psychiatric cases which have had intensive psychiatric social treat- 
ment. There is a distinct need for such a book for teaching pur- 
poses. The second project is a study of the methods of psychiatric 
social treatment in order (in the words of the Committee Chair- 
man) ‘‘to learn how psychiatric social workers apply and integrate 
knowledge of psychiatry, principles of mental hygiene, and princi- 
ples of social case work in helping patients make social adjust- 
ments’’. This study will be made by a large group of Section 
members, each working independently on active cases chosen ac- 
cording to a definite plan outlining the type of personality, age 
group, social background, method of recording, technique used, ete. 
This sort of extensive study should produce interesting and illum- 
inating results as well as tend to focus our minds on the ever 
present need of an analysis of current work. 

A project somewhat allied to this study but actually different in 
purpose, method and expected results has been planned but has not 
yet been undertaken owing to the lack of necessary funds. This 
plan is an intensive experimental study of social case work by an 
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individual psychiatric social worker who would be released from 
any other job in order to contribute by careful research some 
knowledge of the generic elements of case work. The most direct 
approach to the understanding of any activity is close study of the 
material with which it deals. The material with which social work 
deals consists of active social relationships and the basis of all 
forms of social work is the individual living as a member of a 
society with active relations in the family, in industry, and in the 
community. Most groups of social workers agree that there is 
need for a systematic study of this kind, as the fundamental unity 
of all the activities of social work has not yet been clearly under- 
stood and defined. The different fields of social work now have 
overlapping functions, undefined boundaries and strong feelings 
of group consciousness. The progress of the profession as a whole 
and the particular contributions that special groups might make 
are retarded by lack of understanding of the common fundamental 
principles that unify social work and cause it to exist. 

It has been generally assumed that the experience and cus- 
tomary practices of social workers were a sufficient guide for new 
students of social work. Critical studies of case work have been 
chiefly evaluations of results and analyses of the processes by 
which those results were obtained. Attempts to discover the unity 
of social work have consisted chiefly in studying the processes of 
different groups of social workers. Would not a more fundamental 
approach to the subject be through study of the nature of the rela- 
tionships and situations with which social work deals? Research 
of this kind demands that the investigator shall deal directly with 
his material by carrying on the case work himself and analyzing 
his own findings. 

This study in brief entails a selection of a limited number of 
cases presenting problems in family relationships; a thorough 
social examination with a careful analysis of the problem and 
social relationships; a plan of treatment precisely recorded; spe- 
cial analytic records of procedure, processes and technique. The 
results of such a study might be far reaching. A method by which 
such studies may be most effectively carried on would be formu- 
lated. A record suitable for both practice and research would be 
worked out. Material of value in teaching social work would be 
gathered. Some principles of treatment would be postulated and 
defined. Might we not here apply to social work Dean Pound’s 
recent assertion in regard to law: ‘‘The same research that has 
done wonders for scientific agriculture, that in chemical labora- 
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tories has done wonders for technical manufactures, that is doing 
great things for business administration, that has given medicine 
a rebirth within our own memory—that same research carried on 
in law will yield results of the same magnitude for the administra- 
tion of justice.’’? It is the hope of the Executive Committee that 
each member will take an interest in furthering this project which 
should be a contribution from our group to the whole group of 
social case workers. 

Auother interest of the Executive Committee has been its effort 
to cooperate with the Veterans’ Bureau in raising the standards 
for psychiatric social work. For the first time this year examina- 
tions for field positions were rated by a psychiatric social worker. 
The matter of the possibilities of reclassification of psychiatric 
social workers in the government service is now being studied by 
a member of the Executive Committee. 

In a consideration of the future development of psychiatric 
social work and the part which we, as a national organization may 
play, one meets several interesting problems. The rapid and 
seemingly widely divergent growth of the activities of psychiatric 
social work in the brief fourteen year span of its existence has 
brought us to a point at which, as members of a national organiza- 
tion, we must endeavor to formulate answers to the questions, 
‘*What is the specific character of psychiatric social work?’’ and 
‘*What is its place in relation to social work and to mental 
hygiene ?’’ 

In the first stages of growth of any movement, workers are 
absorbed in practice. Different activities grow up in different 
places to meet different needs. The work is sometimes visualized 
in terms of the jobs being done instead of in terms of the ideas one 
is trying to carry out. The time comes when the underlying prin- 
ciples must be formulated. Mental hygiene work started without 
a definite platform and gradually principles must be evolved to 
show how the whole movement can develop its mutual interests. 
There is a need for the psychiatric social worker to apply t‘ie 
psychiatwic point of view to the activities in which she is engaged 
in the endeavor to establish our common interests. The develop- 
mental history, economic resources, environmental demands, per- 
sonal preferences that form the individual’s piece of work, must 
be balanced by an accounting of what the worker would like to do 
or what she feels should be done. A synthetic view of the whole 








2 Pound, Dean Roscoe: The Task of the Law. Boston Transcript, Oct. 18, 1925. 
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field of psychiatric social work is needed and can only be attained 
by a careful study of the various trends. 

The development of interest in the personalities and habits of 
children, in the early attack with the idea of prevention, has led to 
an emphasis on work with children with the result that interest in 
psychiatric social work with adults has diminished. The possibili- 
ties of psychiatric social work with children seem greater at first 
glance, yet many years must pass before one can be sure that one 
actually prevented further. difficulties. Meanwhile, because nervous 
and mental adult cases do exist and because the psychiatric social 
worker has proven her value in the psychiatric social treatment of 
many groups of adults, intensive case work with adults must still 
be done. The possibilities of interesting and valuable work are 
being demonstrated with the state hospital ‘‘after-care group’’, 
with the many hopeful neurotics and early mental disease groups 
of the out-patient state and psychopathic hospital clinics; with the 
hopeful cases leaving correctional institutions, with alcoholics, with 
the adult feebleminded. The possibilities of mental hygiene advice 
followed by psychiatric social treatment of the adult in industry 
have not begun to be realized. An individual who has successfully 
passed through the difficulties of infancy, childhood, and adol- 
escence, must still face the industrial hazards of adult life. The 
successful psychiatric social worker must be prepared to deal with 
adult and children’s problems wherever her special interest may 
lie. The principle of psychiatric social work with adults and 
children must be the same though the accomplishments may vary 
in value. 

Must psychiatric social work always be practiced in association 
with a psychiatrist? Here again a more careful differentiation is 
needed between intensive psychiatric social treatment in close co- 
operation with the doctor who makes the diagnosis and handles the 
medical treatment, and with that sort of psychiatric social work 
which might better be labeled ‘‘mental hygiene instruction or 
advice’’. During the present period of growth, both psychiatrists 
and psychiatric social workers are handling problems requiring 
mental hygiene technique which should gradually be acquired by 
sociologists and educators, by family case workers, visiting 
teachers, and vocational counsellors. In the meantime, the psy- 
chiatric social worker in the family agency and in the school is 
able to advise on mental hygiene problems and to decide which 
cases need the care of a psychiatrist. 

It has been suggested that the psychiatric social worker should 
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take over some of the simpler functions of the psychiatrist in the 
same way as the technician takes blood counts, or the nurse may 
take blood tests, or give salvarsan treatment. Thus, the taking of 
mental examinations or the recording and analyzing of dreams, 
might become a part of our functions. We must consider whether 
this tends to lead the worker away from interest in social work, 
thus making poorer social workers, and whether we wish to en- 
courage these functions of psychiatric social work. 

Oar obligation to social work demands the promotion of the 
professional development of psychiatric social work. It is gener- 
ally recognized that social work should be on a professional basis 
to be most effective. Mr. William Hodson, President of the Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers, in considering the status of 
social work as a profession, felt that strides had been made in the 
last ten years, pointing out the part which a national association 
may play in bringing about a professional status, ‘‘by making 
known in a dignified and accurate way the philosophic and scien- 
tific basis of our varied fields of endeavor, the methods we follow 
to attain ends, and something of the results achieved’’.® 

Another angle of our relationship to social work has been the 
question, do psychiatric social workers belong to the group of 
family case workers, or medical social workers, or children’s 
workers? Or, are family, medical, and children’s workers also 
psychiatric social workers? Mr. Queen * speaks of the psychiatric 
social worker ‘‘as a sub-species of medical social worker who are 
a specie of social case worker, who in turn, are a genus of that 
large family known as social workers’’. Is psychiatric social work 
unnecessary, as someone said, because it is included in family case 
work? These questions bear on the problem of the division of the 
field of social work and our contribution as psychiatric social 
workers to general case work. Have we not now, in our application 
of social case work to a new field, performed the two tasks men- 
tioned by Miss Jarrett ° in 1921, that is, developed this new branch 
of social work by ‘‘ greater individualization in the study and treat- 
ment of clients and more objective and accurate methods of obser- 
vation and put back into the main stem whatever we have gained 
of special knowledge and technique’’. As one psychiatric social 
worker said, one might conceive of a new division of the field of 





8 Professional Standards and Education. Wm. Hodson, Proceedings of National 
Conference of Social Work, 1925. 

4Stuart Queen, Social Pathology, p. 577. 

5 Jarrett, M. C. The Place of Psychiatric Social Work. Hospital Social Service, 
1921, Vol. IV, 63. 
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social work which would tend to clarify the situation, namely, the 
social worker working along with the sociologist primarily in the 
field of social interests, the medical social worker with the physi- 
cian in the field of physical health, and the psychiatric social 
worker with the psychiatrist in the field of mental hygiene. 

The clarification of the questions raised above is only one of 
the possibilities of study before us. Psychiatric social workers 
have made only a small start in the study of training facilities and 
needs. The Executive Committee has made a brief preliminary 
study of the requirements of a course of training for psychiatric 
social work covering undergraduate preparation, entrance require- 
ments, length and content of the course, the amount and distribu- 
tion of time for practice with regard to securing continuity in case 
work, correlation of theory and practice and best results for the 
agency; the type of social supervision and the type of agency in 
which the practice period is spent. There is found to be no one 
scheme that is followed. The entrance requirements vary in differ- 
ent schools. ‘‘Continuity and concentration in experience with pa- 
tients’’ is not always obtained. ‘‘It is generally agreed that family 
case work is an essential of social case work training. The ques- 
tion has arisen whether experience in family case work can be 
obtained best in a family welfare agency or in a psychiatric agency. 
A large proportion, if not a majority, of psychiatric cases present 
family problems.’’* A large block of time must be spent in actual 
practice work in a psychiatric agency but the actual psychiatric 
content required for preparation for psychiatric social work has 
not been agreed upon. Can satisfactory training be given in 
clinies dealing only with children or only with adults, or in psychi- 
atric agencies dealing only with cases of mental disease or defect? 
What active part should we as a national organization take? It 
has been suggested that a national group should assume some 
responsibility towards choosing agencies for training, such 
agencies to be recommended to the schools for social work. Must 
we not urge that persons be trained specifically for this field? Do 
we not agree that training social workers for social work with a 
psychiatric point of view is entirely advisable and has long been 
advocated but does not meet the need for training psychiatric 
social workers for psychiatric social work with psychiatric cases? 
The situation points to a need for more thoughtful discussion and 
study. 





6 Suggestions for a Course of Training for Psychiatric Social Work hy Executive 
Committee Section on Psychiatric Social Work: Mental Hygiene, Vol. X, No. 3, July, 
1926, p. 657. 
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The question of training is closely allied to that of recruiting. 
A national agency should not only through its own publications 
and those of its members interpret to the public ideas, methods, 
and results, but it should, as a group and through individuals, make 
the double effort of securing proper persons to go into the field 
and of aiding in placing the right person in the right job. Physi- 
cians sometimes wish to ‘‘train their own workers’’ or are inter- 
ested in certain individuals whom they wish to place. Thus we find 
a certain trend, which should be deprecated, toward placing non- 
psychiatric social workers or poorly trained psychiatric social 
workers in key positions. 

Not only the quality of the worker but the quantity of the work 
accomplished faces us. Many of the extramural and many hospital 
positions have a light case load allowing for intensive work. State 
hospitals almost uniformly have too few workers. Statistics * show 
that of seventy state hospitals employing 110 social workers, there 
are 1206 resident patients per social worker, and in 67 of these 
hospitals there were 106 patients on parole per each social worker. 
The employment of more psychiatric social workers would go a 
long way towards bringing about the possibility of more intensive 
work with these adult cases. 

Although our main interest is in the growth of psychiatric 
social work in this country, we must consider its inevitable spread 
abroad. Work is being done in Finland and Belgium, where some 
of our publications are being used. A recent editorial in the 
British Journal of Neurology makes a plea for the employment of 
psychiatric social workers, referring to psychiatric social work as 
‘*a definite profession such as has been in evidence in America for 
some years. The untrained social worker is of little value’’.' 
Germany and China offer interesting possibilities and indicate the 
need for further study of and closer contact with foreign con- 
ditions. 

In conclusion I wish to make the following recommendations for 
your consideration: 

1. That a general study of the preparation required for psy- 
chiatric social work together with an intimate survey of courses 
now being given and their possibilities be made by the Training 
Committee coéperating with the work now under way by the Edu- 
cational Secretary of the American Association of Hospital Social 
Workers. 





7 Mental Hygiene Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 2, Feb., 1926. 
8 Mental Hygiene, Vol. X, No. 2, April, 1926, p. 437. 
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2. That an effort be made by Section members representing 
psychiatric social work in different localities to recruit more 
workers from colleges through lectures, or appointments with 
small groups of students. 

3. That the effort to secure funds for case work research be 
continued. 

4. That informal local groups of members be formed either in- 
dependent of already existing local groups of psychiatric social 
workers when the local membership has only a small minority of 
national members or as part of already existing local groups when 
the local membership has a large majority of national members. 
Through such groups of members not only important local and 
national problems can be studied but a medium is offered for the 
discussion of questions of importance to the national organization. 
Provision should be made to invite non-members to meetings. 

5. That the regular semi-annual meeting with the American 
Hospital Association be discontinued to be replaced bi-annually by 
a semi-annual meeting with any health group decided on by the 
Executive Committee, the annual meeting continuing as heretofore 
at the time of the National Conference of Social Work. 

6. That the program at the annual meeting consist mainly of 
Round Tables on problems in psychiatric social work with a limited 
number of general meetings in codperation with such groups as 
the American Association of Hospital Social Workers, the National 
Conference on Social Work, ete. 

7. That the effort be made each year to put aside a surplus, 
however small, so that a permanent endowment fund may be 
encouraged. 

8. That an educational program be developed through enlarg- 
ing the number of places where we exhibit to include some of the 
state conferences, through the development of a national bulletin 
by the Publications Committee, and by the publication of our 
annual proceedings. 

9. That three new committees be formed; a Ways and Means 
Committee, a Committee on Arrangements for the annual meeting, 
and an Advisory Committee. 

I wish to express our thanks to our Secretary for her patient 
and conscientious work, her eager interest and her splendid spirit; 
to the officers and Executive Committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Hospital Social Workers for their unfailing interest in the 
development of the Section and psychiatric sccial work, for their 
continuous coéperation in all our plans, and for the harmonious 
working relationships which they have made possible. 














AMOK AND LATTAH 


By DR. F. H. G. VAN LOON, M.D., O.B.E. 
PSYCHIATER AND NEUROLOGIST OF THE ‘‘S.T.O.V.LA.’" BATAVIA 


BOUT the psychic structure of tropical, more or less primi- 
tive, races we know very little as yet; to the Westerner the 
**Oriental Soul’’ may not be a book entirely closed, yet it is 

very little understood! 

Still it is necessary, not only from a scientific point of view, 
but also for other, e.g., practical, economic reasons, that we should 
become better acquainted with the physical and psychic conditions 
of the Malay, than has been the case hitherto. 

Now it may be true that modern psychology is a comparatively 
young science, still it is an astonishing fact that Kraepelin has 
been practically the only one to make an effort, however modest, to 
penetrate somewhat deeper into the striking characteristics of the 
psychopathological phenomena inherent to the Malay peoples. 

What is the reason that ever since we have made so little 
progress in this direction? Very likely this is due to the funda- 
mental mistake, commonly made, to try and explain all the psychic 
abnormalities of primitive races according to Western diagnostics, 
to classify them according to Western schemes, only considering 
the similarity with the familiar syndromes and classifications of 
Western pathology. 

Now Western psychiatry becomes more and more based upon 
the facts as taught by neurophysiology, but especially by psycho- 
physiology, that is to say, the psychology of normal people. 

While in Europe and America psychiatry has grown and still 
grows because of its having a sufficient psychological basis, the 
latter branch of science in its turn is highly benefited by the 
phenomena of psychopathology. 

Whereas both psychology and psychiatry of Western cultivated 
races grew up side by side, one supporting the other, matters have 
to this day differed greatly in the tropics, psychiatry in those parts 
lacking sufficient psychological foundation and support. 

Yet it would not do at all to identify the syndromes of the white 
Western races with the abnormalities of the ‘‘ Eastern Soul’’ which 
we have not yet sufficiently analyzed. 

Our knowledge of the Malay psyche being still very imperfect, 
it is not at all to be wondered at, that also our deeper knowledge of 
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the psychoses of the Indies has made but little progress, except in 
those cases showing a marked similarity with Western syndromes. 

Nevertheless we find in the Dutch East Indies two aberrations 
of the mind which of old have struck laymen as well as physicians 
as something specific and ‘‘innate’”’ of the Malay, making a great 
impression on everybody coming into contact with them, viz., 
AMOK and LATTAH; the former being the horrific, unexpected, 
murderous attack in the tropical rest of the ‘‘kampong’’ (village), 
the latter the ‘‘note gaie’’ in the daily contact between many a 
Dutch family and its ‘‘kokkie’’ or ‘‘baboe’’ (cook or housemaid). 

A closer study of both these psychic abnormalities is of great 
interest; in the first place on account of their specific nature and 
symptoms, showing some characteristic qualities of the Malay 
race; secondly because a deeper insight into those psychic aberra- 
tions of primitive people, having a less complicated psychic struc- 
ture, is of great value to the study of the psychoses of cultured 
races. 

Now, what is Amok? The Malay understands by it a sudden 
attack of mad rage of the Malay man, the cause of which is not 
known. In this state the ‘‘amok-runner”’ blindly attacks every- 
body he comes across, very often injuring and killing a good many 
people before he is ‘‘laid low’’, as the saying goes. 

Evidently Amok is net the ordinary murderous attack on a 
special person or a group of persons, more or less premeditated, 
e.g., the notorious ‘‘ Atcheen massacre’’, caused by religious fanati- 
cism or incurable diseases (leprosy and the like) consequently does 
not fit in the amok syndrome. For the essential feature of this is 
exactly the suddenness of the attack, without any evident reason 
or warning symptoms. 

In the ‘‘Doorgangshuis voor Krankzinnigen’’ (Temporary 
Lunatic Asylum) in Batavia we were in a posiiton to become 
better acquainted with Amok and to obtain a better insight into 
the symptoms and causes of its appearance. 

It became namely evident that the most frequent psychosis of 
the Malay people was Acute Confusion (about one-half of the cases 
admitted), for the better part caused by infection; furthermore 
that many of those, suffering from confusion, were very aggres- 
sive, and some of them ran amok in its fullest sense. 

Malaria and syphilis especially are exceedingly often the cause 
of these partly hallucinatory confusions; other infectious diseases 
however, like pneumonia, typhoid, influenza, etc., may have the 
same effect, while dementia praecox announces itself amongst the 
Malay very often by aggressive confusion. 
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We found in the ‘‘ Doorgangshuis’’ out of a total number of 333 

acute confused patients: 
69 suffering from malaria tropica; 
47 - i” ‘*  tertiana; 

1 - as + quartana; 
59 vai ae sae clinical malaria; in total 176 cases of 
malarial confusion in 40 of which besides malaria as direct cause 
some other disease was found, syphilis chiefly (in 32 cases). 

Amongst the remaining 157, syphilis was found to be the cause 
in 76 cases, pneumonia and bronchitis in 10 cases, typhoid, menin- 
gitis epidemica, sepsis, etc., in 21 cases; whilst to dementia praecox 
29 cases had to be ascribed, and to puerperium, emotional lesions, 
epilepsy, trauma capitis, alcoholism, etc., 23 cases. 

By far the greatest part of all these confused patients had an 
age from 15 to 35 years, and many of them also showed, especially 
with the outbreak of the sickness, deeds of violence and were 
aggressive; malaria, syphilis and dementia praecox, forming the 
three main causes also giving relatively most violent deeds. So 
out of 176 cases of malarial confused patients no less than 45 
(25 per cent) attacked people who happened to be near them; 16 
using a knife (keris, parang, klewang, piso blati or bayonet) as 
weapon; whilst 4 of these showed the classical and complete picture 
of Amok, suddenly attacking and wounding everybody they met on 
their way. 

It will be remembered that Kraepelin classified Amok as an 
epileptic dream-state, which in Western society also sometimes 
leads to acts of violence. 

However, undoubtedly the great majority of cases of Amok is 
not caused by epilepsy. Of the fairly largely number of epileptics 
we could observe in the Indies, showing various psychic ‘‘ equiva- 
lents’’, not a single one ran Amok. It is true that in their dream- 
state they were sometimes causing trouble, quick-tempered and 
ready to fight, but these expressions of anger and temper differ 
greatly from the symptoms of Amok. For with the latter the cause 
of the aggressive attack is not temper or rage, but an agony of 
fear, the patient in his hallucination imagining to be attacked by a 
tiger, a snake or a human enemy. 

This became obvious to us in several cases we could closely 
observe and examine during and after the attack. 

After the attack, when he ‘‘has come to’’, which often happens 
as soon as the fever subsides—the patient very often does not 
remember what has happened; as a rule he says he was ‘‘mata 
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gelap’’ (literally ‘‘black before the eyes’’). At times he recollects 
something: his last clear remembrance is that he himself was 
attacked. 

The usual reaction for the Malay man is to seize his ‘‘keris”’ 
(dagger) or ‘‘parang’’ (cleaver), or for a soldier his bayonet or 
rifle, with which to defend himself against his supposed enemies. 
Very often, however, we also saw quite different actions, e.g., flight, 
jumping into the water, etc. Nor does aggression manifest itself 
until the patient meets with obstacles or when somebody blocks 
his way. 

The terror sometimes may spend itself also in other, rather 
aimless, ways, e.g., by suicide, self-castration or some other form 
of self-mutilation. 

On the other hand the confusion is often not accompanied by 
such vivid hallucinations and illusions of terror; in those cases the 
patient goes about naked, ‘‘tandacking’’ (dancing here generally, 
a la danse de ventre), smashing up things, or putting fire to the 
house. 

Now, how is it, that in Europe and America these infections 
also are very often accompanied by delirium, while this infectious- 
murder hardly ever occurs at all? 

Two different causes are apparent, one exogenous the other 
endo(phycho) genous ones. 

The external cause to be taken into consideration is the fact 
that the knife, the protective weapon, is much closer at hand than 
in Western society, and ‘‘kampong’’ life makes it urgent to have 
a weapon ready in case of ‘‘rampok’’ (ransacking), cattle- 
stealing, ete. 

Of more importance however, are the causes arising from the 
psychic nature of the primitive Malay. One of the chief points of 
difference between his mind and the psychic structure of the 
Westerner is the readiness with which all kinds of emotional com- 
plexes, especially affects, may flood and entirely occupy his con- 
sciousness, so that all counter-motives and checks are wiped away, 
and the affect completely rules thought and action. 

In this respect (as in many others) all primitive races resemble 
very much the psyche of children, the imperfect control of affects 
of which is familiar to all of us. The higher a people (or indi- 
vidual) is civilized, the better it learns to control its affective 
reactions. 

The uncivilized savages show this lack of control in a very high 
degree—a slight provocation, fright, e.g., throwing their muscles 
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into a cramplike stiffness, accompanied by a kind of dream-state, 
and paralyzing him for a considerable length of time. 

Although the normal Malay does not show this affect-lability 
as strongly as described above, yet we can trace it everywhere in 
his life—he is mata-gelap, not only when an attack of ‘‘ Amok”? is 
coming on, but also at every fit of anger; he is ‘‘maloe’’ (shy and 
ashamed) when praised, blamed and especially when made fun of 
in public; and it is after all also one of the chief causes of 
‘*Lattah’’. 

Amok is therefore to be considered as an acute, mostly in- 
fectious delirium, while the peculiar psychic nature of the Malay 
is responsible for the symptoms which render this syndrome 
entirely different from similar ones in Europe. Whether there are 
also direct psychogenous factors besides the infection, promoting 
the outbreak of the confusion, we do not know, but think it highly 
probable. 

It is true, however, that the causes (love-affairs, difficulties, 
sorrow, etc.) as given by relations or the patient himself after his 
recovery, prove to be rather unreliable, being mostly nothing but 
‘*motives of decency’’—behind which the Oriental hides all and 
everything, even his nervous complaints. 

The loss of relations, which on first consideration indeed seems 
to be a very likely cause of the psychosis, appears to have taken 
place, f.i. eight or ten years ago and to have no connection whatever 
with the illness! 

Nevertheless it certainly is quite possible of course that such 
factors do play a minor part, as well as other noninfections intoxi- 
cations. The narcotics (Opium, Cannabis Indica) had (and still 
have) a bad reputation, probably injustly, in medical literature; 
anyhow this is certainly unjust where the Dutch East-Indies are 
concerned. 

Still a few words must be said about the misconception of the 
Amok-syndrome, as put forward on the Fifth F. E. A. T. M. Con- 
gress in Singapore in 1923. Here Amok was extended from its 
proper and limited meaning of sudden and unexplainable murder- 
ous attack to all sorts of murder, deliberate and premeditated 
as well. 

This certainly is wrong and leads to misunderstanding; and 
even if in some parts of the Malay Peninsula or Archipelago 
** Amok”’ would be understood in this general and indistinct way, 
still we better stick to the above mentioned conception, which is by 
far the most widely accepted one and which makes it also for the 
Westerner a well-defined syndrome. 
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The principal and direct cause in most cases is an acute infec- 
tion,—Wwhich in cases of malaria and lues can be combated and 
cured. 

As to Lattah, we said already above that affect-lability plays 
an important part in it, as well as in Amok. 

As to the symptoms however, neither the psychologist nor the 
layman perceives much likeness between them! 

For Lattah is very seldom a complaint of men, on the contrary, 
chiefly of the women of all Malay races, especially the Javanese, 
and principally of middle aged women. It was generally accepted 
to be a complaint of elderly females only; this is not correct; 
occasionally it occurs also with men, although rarely, and the 
symptoms may appear even at the age of twenty. 

An investigation amongst 150 physicians in the Dutch East 
Indies proved to us that about 20 per cent of them had never seen 
a case of Lattah; it appeared from the remaining reports (covering 
about 300 cases) that 98 per cent of these had been women against 
2 per cent men; moreover it became clear that Lattah occurred not 
only amongst nearly all the Malay races (about a dozen at least), 
but also amongst the Eurasians and the Indo-Chinese. 

Most of the patients suffering seriously from Lattah were 
women of advanced age (84.6 per cent between 35 and 50 years) ; 
yet there were reports of cases between 17 and 20. 

The great majority of them had intercourse and a narrow 
contact with Earopeans—mostly as servants, especially cooks and 
house-maids; however it is also met with amongst the kampong- 
people, but always amongst the poorer classes, never amongst the 
aristocracy and the ruling classes. 

The complete syndrome of Lattah is as follows: The symptoms 
appear in consequence of a fright or some other sudden emotion; 
the startled patient screams, after which she repeats everything 
that is said, called out or done in front of her (echolally and echo- 
praxis); besides she does everything she is told to do, including 
actions entirely adverse to her habits and inclinations (automatism 
by command). 

These compulsory symptoms can be kept up as long as one 
wishes by using the element of fright again and again; they dis- 
appear as soon as the patient is spoken to quietly and soothed. 
Immediately after the fright the patient utters all kinds of most 
obscene words, as a rule the same ones over and over again; or it 
may be that she asks indiscreet questions or makes remarks f.i. 
towards her master, about which she sometimes is very much 
ashamed afterwards. She feels having made ‘‘a fool of herself’’. 
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The immediate cause of ‘‘ becoming Lattah’’, the patients gen- 
erally report to be a dream of a highly sexual nature, in which 
there is little dream-activity (displacement, distortion, symbolism, 
etc.), but which belongs all the same to the repression dreams, 
because it always ends in waking up the dreamer with a start. 

In this manner the waking up is here a substitute for the dream- 
activity, protecting the dreamer’s consciousness against the 
repressed complex. 

In the dreams which were described to us, there were always 
one or more naked men or numerous penes in erection, wriggling 
like worms, trying to attack the dreamster, ete. 

Besides being filled with repugnance, they were sometimes 
nauseated to the verge of vomiting, when the dreams were more 
elaborate, e.g., when the penes had to be fried and eaten. 

It is quite possible that sexual desire may occur with the Malay 
woman. Wi.h men it certainly will be very seldom, because there 
is hardly any check on their sexual needs. In some cases, however, 
there appeared to have existed an abnormal psychic lability, even 
before the dream, which in the cases we know, always began shortly 
after the patient, having been married, expressing itself in a 
highly emotional irritability, hypersensitiveness to emotional 
impressions, sometimes sexual overexcitement, sometimes an 
aversion from men. 

Lattah is noticed to develop gradually, until at the age of 40 
to 50 it has reached its summit. 

In serious cases every sound, every harsh word, is sufficient to 
frighten the patient and ‘‘make her Lattah’’; also every new 
emotion, meeting a stranger f.i. has the same effect. Women like 
these have apparently lost all control over their feelings and 
actions, while the intellect remains intact. 

Thus undoubtedly Lattah is also a primitive affect-reaction. 

Now, it is not to be wondered at, that especially the primitive 
woman shows this particular affect-reaction, the psychic nature of 
Woman as a whole being more ‘‘infantile-primitive’’ than that 
of Man. 

Besides, we already noticed, that immediately after the fright 
reaction, the patient remains in a state of strong hypersuggesti- 
bility, which is essentially typical for all Malay (and all primitive 
races in general). 

It may be remarked all through their daily lives, everywhere 
and over and over again, how extraordinarily sensitive they are 
to suggestion—both individually and of the masses. Also other 
Malay patients suffering from various psychoses can be influenced 
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to a far greater extent, than anywhere else, particularly by Euro- 
pean nurses, the awe-suggestibility for whom even in serious cases 
not entirely disappearing. 

This high grade of suggestibility also exists in hypnosis, while 
several other phenomena point in the same direction. It is possible 
f.i. with many patients and even with normal Malay soldiers in 
their barracks, to show a fairly strong catalepsy; generally speak- 
ing this is the same with all those who have been used to obey. 

The Malays imitate each other, but much more the Westerner, 
unless there are deeply rooted counter-motives, instinctive or 
religious (‘‘ADAT’’). We see this imitating power in their 
habits, fashions and manners, as soon as there is a closer contact 
with white people. 

This trait also explains the echo-symptoms and automatism by 
command in Lattah, as soon as the censure of the intellect and the 
associative control of the emotions have been wiped away by the 
affect-reaction. 

The ever present (subconscious) inclination to imitation and to 
complete psychic surrender easily finds the opportunity to control 
all the ‘‘faits et gestes’’ of the ‘‘stupified’’ woman, when her con- 
sciousness has been flooded by the affect and the degree of her 
consciousness has decreased in consequence of it. 

Now it is quite clear that those women who have always been 
servants, housekeepers and the like in the houses of Europeans, 
are more than others apt to develop these hypersuggestible and 
compulsative symptoms, and have the worst symptoms of Lattah. 
This was clearly shown in our Enquiry, where out of — cases — 
belonged to these servant-groups. 

It is very reasonable to connect this repeated psychic surrender 
symbolically with the primary repressed sexual desire-complex, 
which expressed itself in the dream, and preceded the symptoms 
of the illness. 

In that case this psychic substitution, which Freud accepts 
especially in compulsion neurosis, would be sufficient camouflage 
to protect consciousness against the reappearance of the repressed 
desire pictures. 

The opinion that these most striking psychic qualities of the 
Malay race—primitive affect-reactivity, hypersuggestibility and 
a trend to imitation, which are as we know primitive qualities of 
the human soul—along with repression of most sexual complexes 
in the Malay woman, are building the psychic basis of, and are the 
material for, the Lattah-psychosis, explains at the same time why 
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the symptoms of all Malay patients and everywhere in the Archi- 
pelago are very much the same. 

This at once differs greatly from the Western picture of hys- 
teria, which as we know presents an endless series of greatly 
varying syndromes. 

Another difference of course, is the variety hysteria may take, 
through the irradiation of the highly emotional stimuli,—but 
limited to a part only of Psyche,—overcapriciously varying, while 
in ease of Lattah, the consciousness of the patient is entirely 
flooded by the affect, and all the checks of the higher morality have 
temporarily been totally switched off. The symptoms of hysteria 
vary according to the inward or outward changes in the psyche of 
the patient, while Lattah on the contrary not only presents a 
uniform syndrome, but takes a onesided course, the same for 
nearly every patient. 

It is evident that here we have to deal with an extensive, but a 
more superficial disturbance of the harmony of the soul than in 
hysteria, probably on behalf of the lack of depth of the simpler 
primitive psyche. 

No individuality here, nothing but a general uniform syndrome; 
no endless struggle, no improvement or change for the worse, 
nothing but the comparatively quiet of disharmony of this hyper- 
suggestibility and compulsive action after the affect. 

For the rest, the inner life of the Lattah-patient is not, anyhow 
not seriously, disturbed and her feeling is quite normal as long as 
she is not too much teased about her weakness. 

The Lattah-patient certainly if often depressed and irritable 
after each demonstration and sometimes she becomes shy and 
likes to be left alone. This, however, is a great exception; as a 
rule the patient is able to do her work even to an advanced age. 

There is of course in Europe and America also fright-confusion, 
but this never changes into hysteria! 

And finally—Lattah-patients hardly ever present hysteric 
symptoms or stigmata—although Malay women do show them now 
and then, be it far less than in Europe and of a more passing 
nature. The ‘‘Grande Hysterie’’ is hardly ever met with. 

So Lattah is not, as Kraepelin says, synonymous with hysteria; 
Jelgersma calls it a ‘‘hysteric compulsive phenomenon, a pure 
compulsive action, where the preceding mental process has got into 
the background’’. 

Bleuler is more careful, when he says that Lattah (like the 
similar Miryachit one meets with in Siberia) are ‘‘hysteriform 
echopraxis—and echolally-symptoms of the primitive races”’. 
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Our opinion is, that Lattah is a psychosis of the Malay races, 
rooting in the Oriental Psyche,—so entirely different from the 
Western one,—and although its psychic origin has some important 
points in common with hysteria, it is essentially different from the 
latter. 

For typical of Lattah, is the primitive way in which the highly 
imitative and hypersuggestible Malay reacts on fright and acute 
emotion. 

It is exactly the ‘‘sensitive’’ Javanese woman, who suffers most 
from Lattah; we have learned from recent investigations that 
hyperemotionality and hypersuggestibility show strong correla- 
tions. 

The sexual repression and the dream-terror is in many cases 
the direct motive for the psychosis to appear; very often however 
there has been no dream-terror at all, so it cannot be the chief 
cause. 

To a certain extent, Lattah therefore is closely related to Amok; 
for we also here find a sudden flooding of consciousness by an 
intense affect, namely, the terror of the Malay man (women very 
seldom ‘‘run Amok’’), which leads to unconscious action under the 
direct influence of the affect—to aggression and murder. 

We have already mentioned, that it is this lack of control, which 
is one of the striking points of the primitive psyche; the ‘‘maloe’’ 
feeling, an exaggerated sense of shyness, shame and timidity, 
presents the same phenomenon; a slight provocation (praise or 
blame in public, and especially ridicule) causes this affect, so that 
even a simple question cannot be answered and all the normal 
functions, perception, association and action are paralyzed. 

This ‘‘maloe’’ symptom plays an important part in the lives of 
the Malay—like all emotions and affects, however of a temporary 
and generally superficial nature. A stronger after-effect was 
seldom noticed; we have seen no more secondary function of the 
attack of Amok, of Lattah, or of Maloe-feeling, than of the different 
minor emotions in everyday life. 

This also tallies with what is seen in the normal way of living 
of the Malay; he lives ‘‘from day to day’’, and at a given moment 
he may be highly emotionally excited, but the emotion quickly 
spends itself, and has gone without leaving any traces. 

A few, very deep emotions, however, seem to make an exception 
to this rule; it is a well known fact, that a grudge about a humilia- 
tion suffered, may be kept hidden for a long time, but it remains 
there all the same. 

Yet an act of vengeance is generally committed only when the 
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old affect rises up accidentally, rather than after having been 
carefully planned beforehand. 

And even in these cases the after-effect does not last very long. 

The more primitive and the stronger the emotions are (jealousy 
in love affairs), the longer the after effect lasts; for they are 
checked to a far smaller degree by other motives of a more 
altruistic and ethical nature, than is the case with ‘‘civilized’’ 
races. 

Besides the identical factors in the psychical basis of both 
psychoses, they also resemble each other in so far that they give 
us an opportunity to enlighten our views about the far more intri- 
cate psychoses of cultural races, by comparing the latter to their 
relatively less complicated symptoms. 

Thus the study of these syndromes is of great value when try- 
ing to understand the normal and abnormal Oriental, but also the 
Occidental Psyche. 








REVIEWS 


Reapines IN ABNORMAL PsycHOLOGy AND MENTAL Hyarene. Edited by 
W. S. Taylor, Professor of Psychology in Smith College; with an 
Introduction by J. Jastrow. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1926. Pp. xxxiii-+ 789. $4.00. 

‘*The selections to be found in this volume have been chosen for their 
usefulness as so many sections of a textbook for students. To that end, 
writings of primarily historical or controversial interest, or authors’ points 
of view as such, have been disregarded in favor of what seemed to be 
contributions to understanding phenomena. 

‘‘Of the material so included, it may be said that, on the whole, 
acquaintance with elementary psychology is presupposed; only brief men- 
tion is made of feeble-mindedness, as occupying principally a neighboring 
field; no more psychiatry is touched upon than the student of abnormal 
psychology needs to be familiar with; and the problems of delinquency and 
crime, mediumship, mysticism, ‘the racial unconscious’, ete., are not brought 
in, because for those subjects the general principles of abnormal psychology 
would seem to require first consideration. 

‘‘The especial emphasis in this book is upon ‘functional’ phenomena— 
processes which may be regarded as the core of abnormal psychology, as well 
as most illuminating for students of general psychology, of medicine, of 
sociology, and of education. The language employed here is taken for the 
most part to express the stimulus-response point of view.’’ 

This statement of the purpose and seope of the volume, quoted from the 
Preface, limits the field of abnormal psychology at the outset, at least for 
didactic purposes, to those phenomena which are, so to speak, continuations 
of the normal. The special fields (subnormality, psychiatry, mob psychol- 
ogy, ete.) as well as the extreme reaches of the subject (parapsychology) 
are touched on only sufficiently to show their tangential relation to ab- 
normal psychology. On the other hand much ‘‘normal’’ psychology is 
included in the volume to show the student how substantial and ‘‘sane’’ 
are the fundamentals upon which abnormal psychology rests. This pro- 
portioning of material, which amounts to a definition of the field for class- 
room purposes, seems to the reviewer to be perhaps the chief triumph of 
the book. 

The layout of a book of Readings is always of interest. In the present 
volume there are two hundred twenty-six contributions by one hundred 
eight contributors. Each contribution occupies on an average three and a 
third pages; single selections range from one-half page to twenty-eight 
pages in length. Of the two hundred twenty-six contributions only nine- 
teen exceed seven pages in length, whereas seventy-five are a single page 


or less. 
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The shortness of the average contribution and the large number of very 
brief selections occasionally make portions of the book seem a little abrupt 
to the reader. (This is the case with Ch. XVIII on Suggestion, and Ch. 
XXIII dealing with Problems of Personality and Character.) On the 
whole, however, the book is so well organized and so well knit by passages 
of transition (written by Professor Taylor) that there is far less roughness 
than might be expected. 

The list of authors whose works were chosen for partia! republication 
in this volume is long. The names of the writers most liberally drawn 
from follow. 

Number of pages Proportion of 
Author quoted entire volume 


Morton Prince .092 
W.S. Taylor f O72 
sp odwis cas cee beta een ‘ .051 
P. Janet , .036 
Ns Sv cute eee beedueaes : .036 
F. H. Allport : .036 
A 2% .029 
A .026 
Amer. Psychiatric Assn. 

(Statistical Manual ) ‘ .026 


W. H. R. Rivers .019 
: 017 


017 

.016 
E. E. Southard and M. C. Jarrett... . .016 
E. S. Robinson .016 
I. J. Sands and P. Blanchard .013 
A. Myerson .013 
J. Jastrow ‘ .012 
H. Miinsterberg .012 


R. MacDougall .012 
O11 


O11 


W. McDougall O11 
S. Smith and E. R. Guthrie .010 


Among the remaining eighty-four authors whose works are less ex- 
tensively quoted are Campbell, May, Goddard, White, Hunter, Rosanoff, 
Bronner, Healy, Franz, Bridges, Burnham, Paton, Woodworth, Hadfield, 
Glueck, Hollingworth, Dunlap, Holt, Adler, Pfister, Freud, Watson, Ro- 
back, Jung, James, Warren, Ellis, Hart, and Sully. 

It is apparent that Professor Taylor’s taste is catholic. The reader may 
wonder whether it is true, as the Preface alleges, that ‘‘the language 
employed here is taken for the most part to express the stimulus-response 
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point of view’’. The behaviorists seem to have contributed much less than 
writers who have an avowedly mentalistic outlook. In a certain sense 
however the statement in the Preface is fully justified. Whenever the 
compiler selects a theory for the purpose of explaining a phenomenon he 
chooses if possible from writers with the stimulus-response point of view. 
Deseriptions of abnormal phenomena and case material he wisely chooses 
wherever he finds them to be lucidly and competently presented. The 
prominence of Dr. Prince among the contributors is easily to be explained 
by the wealth of his published case material as well as by his power of 
describing graphically abnormal occurrences. 

In addition to the source material which composes the bulk of the book 
and the numerous transitional paragraphs, bibliographies and footnotes 
(which occasionally are so long and allude to so many writers that the 
reader feels somewhat embarrassed with riches), the book contains about 
forty pages of material hitherto unpublished. There is an introduction, 
giving the historical background and a general orientation to the subject, 
by Professor Jastrow, a brief chapter on Mental Hygiene by Professor 
Taylor, two case studies by Parsons and Taylor, and a noteworthy article 
by H. E. Pressey, entitled ‘‘The Subconscious and the Various Orders of 
Cerebration’’ (pp. 484-491). 

Following excerpts from Warren and Taylor warning against static 
views of subeonscious processes, Pressey’s article treats the problem con- 
structively, and with the aid of diagrams explains the differences between 
various grades of cerebration. It is a perilous undertaking to attempt to 
diagram conscious, unconscious and coconscious functions, especially since 
diagrams (along with Freudian figures of speech) have been largely 
responsible for the static conceptions of the ‘‘levels’’ of consciousness which 
the average student too readily acquires. But in this case the undertaking 
has a surprisingly successful issue, and the student while benefiting from a 
graphie representation of the various orders of cerebration obtains no mis- 
leading conceptions regarding their essential nature. 

An illustration of Professor Taylor’s keen and discriminating editing is 
to be found in the chapter on Regression (Ch. XII). The chapter starts 
with four case studies, the first two showing clearly the juvenile aspect of 
regressive behavior, and the last two showing symptoms that are more 
blurred. Interpretations are then offered by McDougall and Nicoll based 
upon the biological stability of early patterns of behavior and their signifi- 
cance for psychie escape. A discussion follows by Wells setting forth the 
various conceptions of regression met with in psychological literature, and 
the relation of this phenomenon to religious faith, asceticism, and self- 
abasement. (Had space and time permitted a more recent article by Wells 
concerning the bearing of regression on the problem of values might 
profitably have been included. See this Journal, Sept. 1926.) The chap- 
ter is concluded with a quotation from Conklin showing that abnormal 
regression has its counterpart in normal behavior. The clear and logical 
plan of this presentation is quite typical of the other chapters of the book. 
The reviewer would like also to call attention to the skillful use of case 
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material. Enough of it is employed throughout the volume to elucidate 
principles which otherwise might be inadequately understood, and yet it is 
never allowed to force the pictures of disorder into rigid types or to deflect 
interest from the problem as a whole. There is frequently an adroit 
juxtaposition of material, such for example as the study of Rosanoff and 
Orr on the role of heredity in mental disease followed immediately by 
Myerson’s study of the same subject, and later on the doctrine of lapses set 
forth successively by Freud, Watson, Holt, Hingley, and Roback,—truly 
a balanced ration. 

Probably no psychologist is ever completely satisfied with all of the 
choices found in a book of Readings, unless he himself has made the 
compilation, and quite likely not even then. The reviewer admires heartily 
Professor Taylor’s judgment in making the selections, but at the same time 
cannot resist the temptation to record a few of his personal predilections. 
The chapter dealing with ‘‘The Field and its Importance’’ seems slightly 
inadequate. In place of a few indecisive round figures representing the 
*‘extent’’ of insanity the reviewer would recommend a more graphic 
presentation of the social problem at issue such as Pollock’s ‘‘The Future 
of Mental Disease’’ (Am. Journ. Psychiatry, Jan. 1924). Meaning (Ch. 
VIII) is presented predominantly in terms of context or ‘‘fringe’’. To be 
sure this type of theory sets off psychopathological phenomena very well, 
but the alternative views, some of which accord better with the stimulus- 
response view preferred in the book, are slighted, leaving the student with 
a heavy incidence of mentalistic conceptions. Furthermore the reviewer 
regrets certain omissions—an account of the studies of eidetic phenomena 
in connection with hallucinations, a chapter on constitutional types 
(Kretsechmer, Nacarrati, etc.) too briefly mentioned on p. 653, and a 
glossary. 

It will be admitted by teachers who have had experience in using 
secondary source books that they suffer certain inherent limitations. The 
student may become confused by the rapid shift from style to style, 
terminology to terminology, one point of view to another. Readings likewise 
prevent the student from gaining an impression of the source as a whole, 
whether the volume has red binding or green, whether it is thick or thin, 
old or new. It might even be that the student who reads an assignment in 
the original work could be tempted to dip beyond the prescribed pages. 

Yet Professor Taylor by his skillful editing has offset so far as is possible 
the inherent limitations of his medium. He has provided selections which 
are authoritative, intrinsically interesting, and well-balanced; he has 
arranged them so as to secure continuity of thought and clearness; and has 
furnished references enough for liberal collateral reading. All the econ- 
omies of Readings as a text-book method of presentation are achieved and 
less than the usual number of disadvantages are present. The merits of 
the work fully guarantee it a place of distinction as a college text and as a 
standard reference book in the field which it has ably helped to define. 

Gorpon W. ALLPORT. 


Dartmouth College. 
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THe ORGANIZATION OF Lire. A Study of Theoretical Biology. By Seba 
Eldridge, of the University of Kansas. With an Introduction by 
H. 8. Jennings, of Johns Hopkins University. Pp. 486. 8vo. 
$4.50 net. 

That ‘‘science when divorced from philosophy inevitably falls a prey to 
faulty logic and uncritical metaphysics’’, as truly as philosophy in the 
hands of professional philosophers has suffered from a corresponding de- 
tachment from the aims, methods and results of science, is vigorously con- 
tended in the concluding pages of this work, which develop the implications 
of its extensive analysis. ‘‘The greatest opportunity now open for con- 
tributing to intellectual progress lies in the direction of checking the scien- 
tifie specialism by which we are cursed’’ and healing the schism between 
science and philosophy. Further implications are ‘‘the necessity of a 
synthetic theory of the primary factors in life and its evolution, upon which 
to base future work’’, ‘‘of other than biological sciences coéperating in 
future work on the theory of evolution’’, ‘‘of sharper distinctions being 
made in future work between descriptive categories and factorial eate- 
gories’’, and ‘‘a more extensive use of systematic analysis than has 
characterized (biology) in the past’’. 

Reverting to the beginning of the discussion, we quote (p. 2)—‘‘The 
thesis we shall maintain in the present work is that these three properties 
(of the biological process), physico-chemical, physiological and morpho- 
logical, are present in all vital activity whatsoever, and that it is impossible 
ever to dissociate them.’’ The conclusion is reached, that the problem of 
the origin of variations, as at present conceived, rests on unsound assump- 
tions, and that it is therefore an artificial problem. ‘‘ Experimental evi- 
dence supposed to bear on the problem of variations thus conceived actually 
incorporates that problem within itself and serves, in the main, only to 
illustrate it.’’ The author is aware of the criticism he will meet from those 
biologists and logicians who emphasize the use of experimental methods in 
the positive sciences, on the score of the extent to which, in demonstrating 
the positive réles in phylogenesis of the several factors or properties, use is 
made of inferential processes of reasoning, and, naturally without deprecia- 
tion of experimental methods, he is prepared to justify in detail this 
procedure, as prescribed by the nature of the problems to be investigated, 
in view of the impasse to which he appeals. 

The work falls into two main divisions, the first dealing with the eriti- 
cism of anti-Lamarckian hypotheses, the second with an examination of 
mechanistic and vitalistic conceptions of vital phenomena. ‘‘ All anti- 
Lamarckian hypotheses’’, the author conceives he succeeds in showing, 
“‘lead to the supposition that external agents have intervened in the proc- 
esses of phylogenesis, so far as active specific adaptations to the environ- 
ment are concerned, whereas the Lamarckian hypothesis when subordinated 
to the synthetic theory of variations herein proposed does not carry any 
such implication thus incompatible with the theory of evolution and with 
the fundamental scientific postulates.’’ 
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The diseussion of ‘‘Mechanistie Conceptions of Life in their Physical, 
Physiological and Logical Aspects’’ begins by classifying the types of 
mechanical or physiological conceptions as ‘‘elementalist’’ (Loeb, Warren), 
‘‘organismic’’ (Jennings, Ritter, Sellars, Lloyd Morgan, Alexander), and 
‘*particularistic’’ (Osborn, Montague). It is surprising to find Lloyd Mor. 
gan classed here, in view of his own emphatic anticipatory disclaimer of 
such misunderstanding: ‘‘The odd thing here is that the whole doctrine of 
emergence is a continued protest against mechanical interpretation and 
the very antithesis of one that is mechanistic.’’ (‘‘Emergent Evolution”’ 
pp. 7, 8.) 

As the crucial test-question for all forms of the physico-chemical hypoth- 
esis the author regards that concerning action with reference to events 
remote in space and time. The evidence is applied in refutation of all such 
conceptions of the organism, with their various epiphenomenal, parallelistic 
and two-aspect doctrines of mind-body relationships, the doctrine of radical 
empiricism, and relational theories of consciousness affirming or implying 
that mental processes are constituted by relations among physical objects. 
Under the caption ‘‘A Factorial Analysis of Human Experience’’ the main 
types of epistemological theory are examined, and a position approximating 
that of recent ‘‘critical realism’’ is defended. This is, however, apart from 
the ontological implications of the position of some critical realists, for 
**Professors Pratt and Lovejoy alone cf this school appear to be headed in 
the right direction, as regards a well-grounded body of ontological doctrine, 
holding, as they frankly do, to a dualism of matter and spirit’’, though 
**neither of them has recognized that both these terms, in their more com- 
mon meanings, connote complexes of radically heterogeneous elements which 
must be analyzed out before secure foundations for metaphysics and episte- 
mology can be laid’’. Here is involved the author’s distinctive conception 
of ‘‘sub-physical’’ and ‘‘sub-mental’’ entities, ‘‘approached in various 
degrees by what according to common usage are regarded as physical and 
mental processes, respectively, but which are not given in experience in a 
pure form, being synthetized together in indefinitely diverse ways’’. ‘‘ Other 
distinct categories of entities’’ entering into human experience are ‘‘organ- 
izatory factors, cultural factors, space and time, and logical and mathemat- 
ical entities’’. Following two chapters on the incommensurability of 
physiological and the concomitant physico-chemical processes, and on the 
mechanistic theories of hereditary variations, the method of concomitant 
variations is applied to a proof that ‘‘nowhere is there a perfect correlation 
between the physiological or mental processes of the organism, on the one 
hand, and the associated physico-chemical processes, on the other, in the 
more notable types of cases comparatively low coefficients obtaining.’’ 

A eareful chapter anticipates and deals with the commonest objections 
to the general position, and another criticizes briefly and evaluates other 
leading types of vitalistiec theory. This latter deals mainly with Bergson 
and Driesch, but includes also brief allusion to the specific contributions of 
Reinke, Haldane, and MecDougall’s ‘‘animism’’, and closes with an espe- 
cially high appraisal of Edmund Montgomery’s ‘‘ Philosophical Problems 
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in the Light of Vital Organization’’, specially on the ground of ‘‘the 
progress evidenced therein toward a resolution of the physical and mental 
as ordinarily conceived into realities of a more enduring and efficacious 
sort’’, resembling the author’s ‘‘sub-physical’’ and ‘‘sub-mental’’. 

The work under review has value, but its usefulness is likely to be 
distinctly marred by its defects of style. It is needlessly diffuse and 
verbose. 

Epwin Henry KEt.oea. 

Skidmore College. 


PECULIARITIES OF BEHAVIOR: WANDERING Mania, DipsomantA, CLEPTO- 
MANIA, PYROMANIA, AND ALLIED Impuusive Acts. By Wilhelm 
Stekel. Authorized English Version by James S. Van Teslaar. New 
York: Boni and Liveright, 1924. Vol. I, pp. xiv-+ 428; Vol. II, 


pp. x + 341. 


This treatise on the recondite motivation of ‘‘impulsive’’ acts, well 
known to professionals in its original German, is an important contribution 
to the Freudian and quasi-Freudian literature in English. Stekel was one 
of the earliest productive adherents of Freud, a mental explorer, and his 
‘‘Language of Dreams’’, ‘‘Poetry and Neurosis’’, and ‘‘Disorders of the 
Instincts and Emotions’’, of which this is part, have had wide reading in 
Europe. 

The translator, Doctor van Teslaar of Boston, says in his preface, ‘‘ The 
gap which hitherto arbitrarily separated mental pathology from psychology 
has been abolished. Our mental processes stand revealed as being regulated 
by the same laws during health and disease.’’ That is, theoretically, and 
properly. But one need have only a little to do with the academic psy- 
chologists even at this late (?) date, to realize almost with disgust that 
so far most of them not only fail to realize how much they might learn from 
mental pathology, mind being mind even when ill, but they show a 
deplorable lack of effort toward learning the new knowledge,—which shows 
what it shows only too well. Of the things shown by it, academic narrow- 
ness and the necessity of too much teaching and examination are not the 
least conspicuous. 

Such psychology ‘‘is not ericket’’, as our English cousins say,—and is 
light years and years away from real philosophy! There are signs that 
those who are broader and not lacking in a certain foresight, already are 
making plans—witness Yale and Harvard. Perhaps before long the best 
psychologists will bump the rear fenders of the psychiatrists and show 
them, when they get a chance, the road to a real analysis and understanding 
of mental disorders; let us all so pray. 

These two volumes of Stekel’s are full of interest to every possible 
person who could read and understand them,—parts of them are in fact 
too interesting, so that the stories dominate the psychology and keep it out 
of mind. One does not need literally to review their contents. It is the 
same familiar Freudian attempt, so seductive to some but so offensive to 
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others, to ‘‘make the worse again appear the better reason’’, and to fix one 
motive of behavior when only in the lap of the gods can motives be realities, 
and sure. Will Carleton knew it all the time :-— 
‘*Things is various an’ human, 
An’ the man ain’t born of woman 


That has got enough acumen 
To say what’s another’s aims! ’’ 


Concretely, it is a presumption and no more than that to write a two- 
volume work of eight hundred pages (and, only a very leaflet to what’s on 
the Widener Library’s shelves) to show that the types of behavior it so 
well describes are ‘‘impulsive’’ acts regularly enough to be so designated 
in general. Things indeed is various an’ human and the sexual fetish as 
motivation of them all convinces only those specifically infected by the 
**libido’’ concept. 

The fifteen chapters have numerous notes, and at the end there is a 
glossary. But there is no index, a lack very poorly supplied by a detailed 
table of contents. As a manufactured article, the book is excellent. The 
English and American sale is certain to be large as such ‘‘restricted’’ 
sales go! 

Grorce VAN Ness DEARBORN. 


U. S. Veterans Hospital, New York. 


Primitive Revicion. By Robert H. Lowie. New York: Boni and Liveright, 


1924. Pp. xix-+ 346. $3.50. 

As a descriptive monograph of the varying types of religion in widely 
separated primitive societies, Dr. Lowie’s book is a very real contribution 
to knowledge. As a critical exposition of the relationship of religion to 
history and psychology it is even more: it is one of those rare bits of work 
done by a specialist correlating his own field and those of others in such 
a way as to throw much needed light on a phenomenon common to them all. 

The conclusion of the book in which Dr. Lowie records his own definition 
of religion—as the ‘‘response of amazement and awe to the Extraordinary”’ 
—will naturally create the most discussion. Here psychologists, anthro- 
pologists, historians, sociologists, philosophers, and theologians are all 
vitally concerned, and these various groups have each its own definition, 
and its own way of arriving at what constitutes a definition. Moreover 
there are few individual scholars who have not tentatively at least pro- 
pounded a definition of this most interesting of all phenomena, and few of 
them agree in all details with any other. The reviewer, a sociologist by 
trade, is inclined to accept for his own guidance, a definition of religion 
once given by Dr. Giddings as ‘‘ That which makes life worth while.’’ The 
study of the manifestations of religion among primitive groups, however, 
abundantly shows that it is the variety and vigor of the response to the 
Extraordinary among the groups studied which makes life worth while to 
the members thereof. 
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Leaving this moot point for further discussion by those more competent 
and assuming that every student of psychology and sociology will wish to 
read carefully Lowie’s statement of the content of folk-religions among the 
Crow, the Ekoi, the Bukaua, and the Polynesians—especially the first which 
is the result of the writer’s own painstaking investigations in the field, the 
reviewer feels that Part III of Primitive Religion does a great service in 
correlating history and psychology as well as in explaining differing types 
of reaction to the Extraordinary by historical and psychological differences 
in background. The study of the historical antecedents of the Ghost Dance 
and the Peyote Cult in North America are models of social history as well 
as excellent illustration of the necessity of a knowledge of history to an 
understanding of psychological phenomena, even regarding primitive 
peoples. 

To the ever-growing number of students of the position of woman the 
chapter on Woman and Religion is interesting, although Lowie’s simple 
explanation of the subordination of woman in religion as due to the purely 
physical fact of menstruation seems somewhat over-simplified. The state- 
ment that the evidence for the dependence of religious feeling on the ‘‘sex 
instinet’’ is ‘‘ludicrously inconclusive’’ is refreshing in these days of 
extreme Freudianism, but it scarcely seems that the author has fully com- 
prehended how large a portion of the ‘‘Extraordinary”’ in life is tied up 
with various aspects of sex phenomena. 

Association and religion are briefly but adequately treated as well as 
the reciprocal influences of religion and art, especially the influence of art 
on religious ritual. From the point of view of social psychology, however, 
the chapter on Individual Variability offers the most food for thought. 
The factor of individual difference in suggestibility as well as in background 
has never been completely realized, by students of religion at any rate, 
although psychologists such as Leuba have stressed it in studies of mysti- 
cism. There is still a vast field for study in what Gamaliel Bradford terms 
‘*psychography’”’ in the lives of the saints and organizers in religion, not 
only among primitive but more advanced peoples as well. It is unfortunate 
that much of this study is at present being left to the literatteur devoid of 
psychological training. Differences in quality of leadership, independence 
of thought, and even personal physical differences account for more relig- 
ious creeds than their adherents would care to admit. 

It is to be hoped that other psychologists, historians and anthropologists 
will follow the lead of Dr. Lowie and give us authoritative studies of 
religious phenomena in their own special fields. It is also to be hoped that 
they will be equally successful in studying each group ‘‘with the maximum 
possible of sympathetic insight’’. 

Rosert C. DEXTER. 


Skidmore College. 





NOTES 


Dr. Eliott Frost, Professor of Psychology and Edueation and Diree- 
tor of University Extension and of the Summer Session of the University 
of Rochester, died September 3rd, age forty-two. 


Dr. Hulsey Cason has been appointed associate professor of Psychology 
at the University of Rochester. 


The 1926-27 bulletin of the Institute of Psychology of Yale University 
announces an increase in personnel and curriculum for the coming year, 
and calls special attention to the Sterling fellowships designed to ‘‘stimu- 
late scholarship and advance research’’. Applications for fellowships and 
scholarships must be in the hands of the Dean or the Committee before 
March 5. 


The American-German Student Exchange Inc. announces that a limited 
number of fellowships for study in Germany will be awarded to American 
students for the year 1927-1928. The subject of psychology is included as 
one of the fields of study in which these fellowships are offered. 

To meet the requirements for eligibility a candidate must present 
evidence of a working knowledge of German and ability to carry on work 
at a German University and ability to pursue independent study and 
research. 


ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AT THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION MEETING AT OXFORD 


The meeting of the British Association at Oxford was of unusual interest 
in many respects. The fact that H.R.H. the Prince of Wales was the Presi- 
dent of the Association, and the historic meeting-place, combined to bring 
together one of the largest gatherings of British scientists on record. Prob- 
ably none of the sectional meetings attracted more general notice than those 
of the Psychology section, under the Presidency of Dr. James Drever 
(Edinburgh). British Psychology was very adequately represented by 
Lloyd Morgan, Myers, Spearman, Bartlett, Brown, Burt, Aveling, and 
others, while McDougall, Mark Baldwin, Michotte, and Rignano represented 
Psychology outside the British Isles. Many of the papers read were 
worthy of the occasion, and the meeting altogether might be said to have 
been one of the most successful the section has ever had. 

Abnormal and Social Psychology occupied quite a prominent place 
among the topics discussed. The indications are that these branches of 
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Psychology are on the eve of a considerable development in several direc- 
tions, as far as British Psychology is concerned. The President in his presi- 
dential address discussed ‘‘ Psychological Aspects of Our Penal System’’, 
and strongly advocated the systematic psychological examination of de- 
linquents. At least two other papers had a more or less direct bearing on 
the conduct of such an examination on the emotional and temperamental 
side. Professor Cyril Burt (London) discussed ‘‘ Estimations of Tempera- 
ment and Character’’, holding that at the present time emotional tests have 
hardly reached such a stage of development as to be practically useful. Dr. 
Mary Collins (Edinburgh) contributed a paper on ‘‘British Norms for the 
Pressey XO Test’’, in which she gave norms for a modified ‘‘ Pressey B’’ 
based on the testing of over 1500 Scottish and English children between 
the ages of 10 and 14. These norms showed considerable variation from 
Pressey’s American norms, and marked sex and developmental differences. 

General Social Psychology was treated in an important paper by F. C. 
Bartlett (Cambridge) on ‘‘The Social Psychology of Leadership’’, in which 
the various types of leaders and the conditions upon which leadership 
depends were discussed. Professor Lloyd Morgan’s paper on ‘‘ Individual 
and Person’’, and Dr. William Brown’s (Oxford) on ‘‘Personality and 
Value’’ had also direct social bearing. Dr. Brown in part of his paper 
passed over to the consideration of some problems of Abnormal Psychology, 
more or less from the psychoanalytic point of view. This point of view 
was more fully represented in Dr. E. P. Farrow’s paper on ‘‘A Method of 
Self Analysis and Some Results Obtained by It’’. 

Finally still more general papers, but with a distinct bearing on Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, were those of Dr. Aveling (London) on 
‘“‘The Psychogalvanic Phenomenon so far as This is Relevant to Psy- 
chology’’, of Dr. R. D. Gillespie on Heredity and Environment in the 
Production of Morbid Mental Reactions’’, and of Miss Janet Lodge (Edin- 
burgh) on ‘‘The Illusion of Warmth Test for Suggestibility’’. Dr. Aveling 
maintained that the psychogalvanic response should be regarded as a cona- 
tional, rather than affectional, phenomenon, and brought forward evidence 
in support of this view. Miss Lodge described an experiment of suggesti- 
bility with children and adults, in which the illusion of warmth in a wire 
coil was employed to determine suggestibility. 
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